Peer. 
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... you could exercise no preference. 
But individual needs, individual 
interests and individual personalities 
differ. That's why your choice of a 


personal physician is so important. 
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: oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 
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our investment services 
to you 
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Unusual Trips 
for the 


Unusual Travelers 
VIA 
AIR RAIL 
STEAMSHIP 


Dubuque Travel Bureau 


572 Locust St. Dial 37318 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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OUR VOTES ARE HICK’S IN ’56! 

It’s good business to nominate an ex- 

perienced, steadfast workman as your 

United States Senator. Hickenlooper'’s 
seniority provides Iowa with a strong voice on 
these vital senate committees . . . . agriculture, 
atomic energy and foreign affairs. You can sup- 
port Hickenlooper with pride and vote for him 
with confidence. 


VOTE-REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES, MON., JUNE 4th 


NEXT 
TIME 


BE SURE 
TO GET 


Risks 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 
AND BOAT 


INSURANCE 


ONE POLICY for boat, motor, miscellane- 
ous equipment and boat trailer. 


ONE PREMIUM — only pennies a day, 
with additional savings for 3-year policies. 


“ALL RISKS” — maximum coverage avail- 
able for such a low rate. 


COVERAGE ASHORE — as well as afloat 
— anywhere in continental U.S. or Canada. 


LOCAL AGENCY SERVICE. Coverage 
available through your local insurance agent 
— the man with the helping hand: on duty 


COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


LMOST without realizing it, we found ourselves with 

two stories on popular vacation-time spots in Iowa — 
Clear Lake’s Lake Shore Hotel and Okoboji’s Chateau See- 
man. Yet both stories are so different, we didn’t feel there 
was a conflict. Or perhaps we're just being judicious. Bob 
Bliss, who produced the Clear Lake, is not, as you might 
expect, a relic from the Victorian era. He is the young and 
very vigorous director of the Drake journalism school. 

Curt Harnack racks up a double for the issue. And he 
feels it is about time. Both the story on underground rail- 
roads and Bob Garst have been in the works for over a year 
and a half. Garst is such a many-sided figure that it is dif- 
ficult to put him into one story. He probably should be 
serialized. The present job combines drafts on Garst the 
farmer, Garst the seedsman, Garst the salesman and Garst 
the philosopher. And that doesn’t begin to cover the field. 

For a long time the underground railroad story looked like 
an impossibility. Fred DeWitt had done some good work on 
western Iowa, but there was still a lot of the state to be 
covered. For several years we had been saving everything 
available on the routes used in the state. Then Curt dis- 
covered the manuscript cited in the story in the Newberry 
Library in Chicago and we were off running. 

As you can tell from some of the letters, we have had quite 
a reaction to the school tax story, “The Voracious Monster,” 
in the last issue. The article has been reprinted in a number 
of newspapers across the state including the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette and the Waterloo Courier, been worked into political 
speeches and was the topic of discussion in many school 
board meetings. We have had some reprints of the story run 
off for those who wish to purchase them. The cost is 5¢ each. 

Speaking of sales, we seem to have worked up gradually 
a sizable list of items. All of them are priced right at our 
cost. Unfolded centerspreads from each issue cost 10¢, the 
12-issue hard-cover binder is $3, bound volumes with an in- 
dex are available for each of three years at $3.50 and a new 
“Teacher’s Index” covering the first three volumes is now 
ready at a cost of 10¢. 

From time to time we send out questionnaires to some or 
all of our subscribers. We try to keep them down to a 
minimum and as brief as possible. So far the response has 
been wonderful and I want to thank you for the cooperation. 
It has helped a great deal in establishing our audience — 
both for potential advertisers and editorial purposes — and 
so contributed a great deal in building the magazine. 


CREDITS 


IN COLOR: Cover, St. Anne’s Church near Long Grove. Arthur 
Langford. Page 25, the Old Swimming Hole. Courtesy Lederle 
Bulletin of Lederle Laboratories. Centerspread, Sunflowers around 
a farm pond. Gordon Adams. Page 28, Scarlet Tanager. Courtesy 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa. (A set of framing prints are 
available which also includes the Robin, Blue Jay, California Quail, 
5 a Evening Grosbeak from “Bird Prints’’, Primos, Pa., 
or $1. 

Photo credits not otherwise noted: P. 4 Carl Cassidy, Lime Springs 
Herald; P. 22-23 Harry Slichter Dubuque, except p. 22 (3) Louis 
E. Fay, P. 23 (2) Hugh Sidney; P. 35 (1) and P. 38 (3) Jeff Fuller. 


P. 20-21 Map by Bill Hattendorf. 


: Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
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LIFE LINE 


Do your hands look older than 
your face? Get New Liquid Shina 
Dish—and stop laundering your 
hands when you wash dishes! 
Liquid Shina Dish is milder to 
hands than any leading dish- 
washing detergent—granulated 
or liquid! 


SENSITIVE 
Atlast! Adishwashing § 
suds made especially for 


ROMANCE LINE 


women with super-sensitive 
skin! Liquid Shina Dish 
contains an entirely new 
and different grease-cut- 
ting agent. No harsh alkali 
or ammonia to irritate 
your skin! No alcohol to 
dry out your skin! 


Get 


PRACTICAL 


It’s smart to use New 
Liquid Shina Dish for 
everything you wash by 
hand. There's nothing else 
like it! Shina Dish dis- 
solves dishpan grease—yet 
is actually a beauty treat- 
ment for silks, nylons, and 
all your other fine fabrics! 


INA DISH 


-and stop laundering 
your hands! 


To keep your hands soft and 
nice to hold—be sure you 
keep harsh detergents out of 
your dishpan! Put them in 
your washing machine, where 
they belong—and get New 
Liquid Shina Dish today. 
Your hands will feel the dif- 
ference instantly! 


Carve 
THE 


Guaranteed 
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Are 
you 
interested 
in 
growth 
stocks? 


If you are, you'll probably 
want a copy of our new pub- 
lication “‘111 Growrn Stocks”’ 


It represents the best judgment 
of all the industry specialists in 
our Research Department about 
those companies most likely to 

row at better than average rates 
in the years ahead. 


A little over a year ago, when 
we brought out a publication 
like this for the first time, inves- 
tors found it one of the most use- 
ful studies we ever issued. 


If you think you'd find this 
new edition helpful, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy—with- 
out charge or obligation. 


No, we’re not anxious just to 
give this valuable 44-page book 
away. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested in growth stocks—and if 
you can afford the long-term 
risks involved in buying them— 
we're equally interested in seeing 
that you have the best review of 
the subject that we know about. If 
you want a copy of “111 GROWTH 
STOcKs”, just write— 


Department 75-BR 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Davenport . . . 210 E. 3rd Street 


Des Moines. . 


. 810 W. Locust Street 


THE MONSTER 
Sirs: 

Your article in the last IOWAN, 
“The Voracious Monster” is a very fine 
picture of the school situation in Iowa. 
I enjoyed it very much. May I have 
the privilege of including this article 
in the annual report to my board of 


education. 
W. J. EDGAR, SUP’T. 
Grand Junction Consolidated School 


Sirs: 

I notice that both you and the author 
are so ashamed of your lead article 
“The Voracious Monster” in the April- 
May issue that you do not give the 
author's name. It is vicious in its mis- 
leading implications. 

HUBERT L, MOELLER, SUPT. 

Palmer Consolidated School 

We usually do not sign staff-written 

articles, particulariy where several peo- 
ple participate in them. ED. 


OLD MILLS 


Sirs: 

I expected to see something about the 
old mill on the Upper Iowa River near 
Lime Springs in the April-May issue. 
The Lidtke Mill is not hard to find. 
The mill and dam are viewed in their 
beautiful setting just upstream from 
the new bridge crossing north of Lime 
Springs. The Larrabee Memorial and 
burrstone are mounted in the north 
wall of the modern mill house west of 
the mill. This is also the site of per- 


haps the best bass fishing in Iowa. 
H. H. ADIX, PASTOR 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, Lime Springs 


LIME SPRINGS MILL: The Lidtke Mill stands on site used for milling since 1889. 


Sirs: 


We were somewhat disappointed that 
our Fertile Mill was mentioned as only 
being near Mason City. There is also 
a town here... and we felt that you 
slighted one of the finest communities 
in the state. 


We enjoy your magazine very much. 
JAMES PLUNKETT, MINISTER 

Church of Christ, Fertile 

No slight intended. Quite the other 
way. We assumed that everyone would 
know there was a town of Fertile. ED. 


ADDED HONOR 
Sirs: 

I was very interested to read the fine 
article on Mrs. Sayre in the last issue. 
It was a disappointment however, to 
note that no mention was made of the 
fact that she was granted an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree by Iowa State 
College at the June 1952 Commence- 


ment. 


HELEN R. LEBARON, DEAN 
Division of Home Economics 
Iowa State College, Ames 


IOWA CITY MATTERS 
Sirs: 

You say Iowa City is carrying things 
to an extreme by getting a person out 
of bed at 2:30 because he owed too 
many tickets. Don’t you suppose he 
knew about them before he went to 
bed? Is it any wonder we have Juvenile 
Delinquency when adults show such a 
disregard for the law? And others crit- 
icize the Police for doing their job even 
if they have to drag a person out of 
bed to impress it on him. Let’s hand 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“WHY PROCTER & GAMBLE 
IS BUILDING IN 


“In 1954, Procter & Gamble de- 
cided that a new drug products 
manufacturing unit was required 
because of the rapidly-growing 
sales of our dentifrices, shampoos 
and home permanents. 


“We found, from our location 
studies, that Iowa rated well when 
we considered the usual require- 
ments such as transportation facil- 
ities, tax rates, utility services, 
climate, etc. However, we finally 
selected an Iowa location because 
of other less tangible factors: the 
high caliber of the people who 
would be our neighbors and from 
whom we would draw most of our 
employees, the educational and 
cultural background of the com- 
munity, the interest and pride of 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


331 Jewett Building e Des Moines 9, lowa 


)) 
Neil McElroy, President, Procter & Gamble 


the people in civic affairs, and, most 
of all, the warm friendliness and 
enthusiastic cooperation of all we 
met in Iowa. 


“We are looking forward to becom- 
ing industrial citizens and neigh- 
bors in Iowa when our new factory 
begins operations late in 1956.” 


The less tangible factors Mr. Mc- 
Elroy mentions are convincing an 
increasing number of industrial 
leaders to locate new plants in 
Iowa. The people, their attitudes 
and outlooks, work decided ad- 
vantages toward labor-management 
relations and employee spirit. If 
you have a move in mind, write the 
Iowa Development Commission for 
statistics on lowa’s labor force and 
information on available buildings. 


Address your inquiry to — 


What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 


During the first ten months of 1955 
$42 million more was spent for con- 
struction in Iowa over the same pe- 
riod in 1954 . . . authorized expend- 
itures for building totalled $160,586,000 
from January to October last year... 
largest increase was in new residential 
buildings with a gain of $28,691,000; 
8,645 or 1,914 more dwellings were 
built from January to October last 
year than during the first ten months 
of 1954. 


Department of Defense contracts 
awarded to Iowa firms during Febru- 
ary amounted to nearly $8 million ... 
six Iowa industries drew the business 
. . . Western Contracting Corp. of 
Sioux City, $5,618,750; The Weitz Co., 
Des Moines, $1,365,300; Lippert Bros. 
Inc., Boone, $736,677; Collins Radio 
Co., Cedar Rapids, $127,584; Bennett 
and Perry, Council Bluffs, $44,997; 
Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, $46,308 

. these bring the total value of 
U. S. contracts awarded to Iowa 
firms so far in 1956 to $12,285,800. 

Iowa’s business and_ industrial 
growth is indicated by the yearly in- 
crease in non-agricultural employment 
over the past ten years... from 1945 
to 1955 such employment has _ in- 
creased by an average of 12,915 work- 
ers each year ... nearly a third of 
that figure represents manufacturing 
employment increase. 

The new “Iowa Events” folder for 
1956 is now available free of charge 
through the Iowa Development Com- 
mission office in Des Moines... the 
folder is an advance summary of over 
200 recreational events scheduled for 
the year in Iowa communities .. . it 
is a helpful guide for tourists, travel 
publications, radio, television and 
newspapers reporting on activities in 
Iowa. 

Industrial gains for the state dur- 
ing 1955 created 5,075 new job pos- 
sibilities for Iowans . . . 72 major in- 
dustrial moves were made in the 
state, including 40 new industries and 
branch plants plus substantial ea- 
pansions by 82 existing Iowa manu- 
facturers ... payrolls from these new 
manufacturing concerns and erpanded 
industries put an additional $18 mil- 
lion into cash registers of Iowa busi 
ness ... added plants and equipment 
provided over $2% million im property 
tax revenue to Iowa’s cities, towns 
and counties, 


A review of 1955 business in Iowa 
as reported by the Iowa Business 
Digest revealed the fol’owing facts 
. . . 748 new business incorporations 
in the state according to Dun & Brad- 
street, more than any previous year 
and 38.5% more than in 1954... the 
valuation of construction contracts 
awarded hit a peak of $271 million, 
previous record was $194 million in 
1950. 1955 exceeded 1954 by 438%... 
there was 2.3% more non-agricultural 
employment in 1955 than 1954, 
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W. H. Nicholas 


a former Lieutenant Governor 


Able and Experienced 
in the public service 


W. H. Nicholas a... 


@ A Good Farmer 

@ A Fine Family Man 

@ A Good Business Man 
@ A God-Fearing Citizen 


ELECT W. H. NICHOLAS 


Lieutenant Governor Again 
Republican Primary 
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IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 


DESMOINES:1t2 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE -SERVICE 


FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, 


We Print the lowan... 
All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Astray in 


HAWKEYELAN 


WHAT'S EUROPE GOT 


HE old story of a prophet being 

unsung in his own home town 
seems to hold for magazines stories, too. 
During the past year our attention has 
been called to two European items in 
LIFE that could just as easily been 
found in Iowa. A recent issue carried 
a story on Dutch chickens equipped 
with spectacles or rather blinders to 
keep their eyes on their feed. The Jay 
Martins of Red Oak report their hatch- 
ery has been using them for three 
years. Then there is the story on 
Italian pottery that “sings”. Several 
Iowans can make this type of high- 
fire stoneware and there is one com- 
merical pottery devoted to it, that of 
Franz Kriwanek. Depends on how you 
look for what you see. 


COLLEGE DAYS 
Anti-Monotony Sector 


AKEN from the alumni newsletter 

of Iowa State Phi Gamma Delta 
chapter: “ . . . We even found it very 
delightful to play football against the 
Tri-Delts one Sunday afternoon. Thus, 
as you can see, we have tried to vary 
the exchange program so that the prob- 
lem of monotony would not trouble us.” 


ON MOVING BILL 


— ones to keep the record straight, 
we want to record that Buffalo Bill 
may not have been born in LeClaire 
proper at all, but on the Carrie Wilson 
farm about two miles from there. 
Scott County historical students, Her- 
man and Rudy Bluedorn, have done 
extensive research into the matter and 
state the house now resting in Cody, 
Wyoming, and claimed as Buffalo 
Bill’s birthplace, was actually just one 
of several houses in the vicinity in 
which the Cody family lived. Buffalo 
Bill was about five years old when the 
family resided in the widely pictured 
house. 

Buffalo Bill seems to be involved in 
about as much moving now as when 
he was alive. There are constant sug- 
gestions that his grave be transferred 
from the present resting spot near Den- 
ver to the Wyoming hills where he 
wished to be buried. And now his 
moved-about birthplace comes into the 
picture. 


BUNAB 


im hasn't been too long ago that a 
straight-faced Mason City accordian 
player found himself with an oversup- 
ply of plastic clarinet reed boxes. 

Trying to figure out what to do with 
the small boxes, a gentleman by the 
name of Al Crowder invented the 
“BunaB,” a device an _ Englishman 
recently called a ‘gadget for pulling 
legs.” 

And that’s exactly what it is. 

People have been known to spend 
days trying to figure out what it’s for. 
Party-goers and contest winners award- 
ed BunaB’s have walked away mum- 
bling under their breath, “Well I'll be 
darned, what will I do with it...” 

Dave Garroway uses them for 
“friend testers.” 

Jose Ferrer gave Garroway his first 
BunaB. Meredith Willson, one of Ma- 
son City’s favorite sons, passed one on 
to Ferrer. Abel Green, editor of 
Variety, gave Willson his first one. 

Garroway ordered 40 of the gadgets 
not too long ago. After a “board” 
meeting, the company decided that 40 
was too many and shipped him 15 and 
back-ordered 25. They went out about 
a week later. 

The “BunaB” is nothing more than 
two small pieces of wire held together 
with a piece of tape. They are mar- 
keted in an impressive looking box 
with a set of detailed instructions. 
Cost is 48 cents each or “two for a 
dollar.” The latest model is called the 
“New Improved No. 7 BunaB,” not 
to be confused with the inferior No. 6 
BunaB. 

Even the birth of the BunaB is 
backward. The plastic box came first. 
Then Al perpetrated the instructions. 
Next came the registration card. 
Finally, he had to figure out what to 


_put in the box. 


The end result was the Orville K. 
Snav Co., which eventually turned into 
one of Mason City’s best known in- 
dustries. 

The Orville K. Snav Co. is un- 
doubtably one of the biggest of its 
kind in the country. A total of 11,000 
assistants to the president are em- 
ployed. Of course, everybody who 
buys a BunaB is an assistant to the 
president. 

The company features a “Hall of 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Sioux City 


13th Street, built in 1913. Photos taken 1927 and 1953 \ 


Missauri Valley 


: Superior Street, built in 1922. Photos taken 1922 and 1953 


~ McGee Streel, built in 1924. Photos taken 1927 and 1953 


HERE TODAY hove 


that’s the story of lowa’s 
Concrete Streets 


ANY Iowa motorists and taxpayers 
have vivid memories of the “Let's 
Get Iowa out of the Mud” programs of 
35 or 40 years ago. Today these same 
motorists and taxpayers can be proud 
of the concrete pavements built a gener- 
ation ago. Many of these fine old pave- 
ments have given continuous low- 
annual-cost service under weights and 
volumes of traffic far beyond what they 
were designed to carry. 


The photos at left show a few of the 
time-proven concrete streets in Iowa. 
These streets are still good for many 
more years of service. 


The outstanding durability of lowa’s 
concrete streets is typical of concrete 
pavements all over America. With con- 
crete it’s truly a case of “here today— 
and still here tomorrow.” 


Long service is but one of concrete’s 
many advantages. It also: 


1. Is safer. Concrete reflects the most 
light, thus providing maximum visi- 
bility at night. Night or day, wet or 
dry, concrete’s gritty texture affords 
high skid resistance. 


2. Reduces street lighting costs be- 
cause of its high light reflectance. 


3. Requires far less maintenance. 


4. Has moderate first cost. For all but 
lighter traffic, concrete usually costs 
less to build than other pavements 
designed for the same traffic. Moder- 
ate first cost + low upkeep + long 
years of service = low annual cost. 

Write today for your informative, free 


copy of “Concrete Pavement Design,” dis- 
tributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


——. CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


408 HUBBELL BUILDING, DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete...through scientific research and engineering field work 
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“HOT 
STICKS” ... 


the name for the tools 
used to protect linemen 
working on high voltage 
lines. The picture is 
symbolic of the Company’s 
program of conversion to 
161,000 volt transmission 
lines... “expressways of 
power” for the needs of 
Today and Tomorrow. 


48 MILLION DOLLAR EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Under Way Today Shows Interstate’s Faith in the Future 


of the Great Territory It Serves 


The area served by Interstate lies in 
the two great states of Iowa and Min- 
nesota ... an area of tremendous 
growth. The important role played by 
agriculture, plus constantly expand- 
ing industrial development, combines 
to demand far-sighted planning by 
the Company which furnishes electric 
power for this territory. 


Vision for the Future 

To meet these demands for electric 
power, the Company has set its sights 
on the future. The time-table of its 
major construction program spans a 
period of eight years. The cost, 48 
Million Dollars, is proof of the Com- 
pany’s, firm faith in the area it serves. 
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Expanding Prosperity for All 


The combination of rich soil for 
agriculture, together with rapidly 
growing industrial and manufacturing 
activities, has helped the spread of 
general prosperity throughout the 
region. A plentiful supply of electric 
power is proving a great labor-saver 
and source of economy for the farmer 

. . a8 well as sparking industrial and 
manufacturing production. Expand- 
ing prosperity, aided by _ electric 
power, has resulted in the growth of 
Many communities with modern 
homes, excellent school and progres- 
sive commercial establishments. 


General Office 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Partners in Progress 


The story is only beginning. Depend 
upon your “partner in progress” to 
always keep ahéad of your ever- 
increasing demand for electric service. 
Interstate will always meet tomor- 
row’s challenge TODAY! 
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TALE OF ‘TWO COUNTIES 


TATISTICALLY, Greene and Shel- 

by Counties have much in common 
Only 60 miles apart in the western part 
of Iowa, they are comparable in area 
and population. 

But you would never know it to look 
at their secondary road situations. 
Greene County has 952 miles of such 
roads and Shelby 989 miles. There the 
similarity ends. 

Greene County has gravel, crushed 
rock or better surfacing on all but 18 
miles of its secondary roads. It has 
undertaken a five-year program to pave 
55 miles of the system, and now has 
about 20 miles completed. 

On the other hand, Shelby County 
has gravel or rock on only 168 miles or 
17% of its secondary system. Of the 
other 821 miles, 368 miles are graded 
and drained; another 449 miles are 
graded, drained and have been treated 
by applying oil and sand on the earth 
surface. Four miles are totally unim- 
proved. 

These two counties share almost 
equally in road use tax money dis- 
tributed among the counties according 
to size. Last year Greene County re- 
ceived $359,322 from the state and 
Shelby County, $367,431. Shelby Coun- 
ty also got $128,296 in “equalization” 
funds for additional construction on its 
farm-to-market roads, 

Even with equalization money and a 
25% higher property tax rate for local 
roads, Shelby County will probably 
never be able to catch up with Greene 
under the present system. Mainte- 
nance costs will drop in Greene County 
with its paving, while costs in Shelby, 
with its poorer roads, will tend to rise. 

The Greene-Shelby problem is just 
one of many that arises in distributing 
Iowa's road tax money. Even at its 
present size of $130,000,000 (plus 
$18,500,000 in federal funds), Iowa’s 
road budget must be spread thin to 


Even $130,000,000 is too little money 
for too many roads, and there’s 
«tricky distribution problem to boot. 


take care of one of the largest road 
systems in the nation. 

The basic problems in splitting the 
road kitty are these: (1) how much of 
the primary road money should be 
spent on main-traveled highways versus 
the less important routes that have 
crept into the primary system; (2) 
what proportion should go to primary 
roads and how much to secondary; (3) 
how should the secondary road funds 
be divided among the counties. 

The first problem has been helped 
considerably by the present widening 
and modernizing program which con- 
centrates funds allocated to the 9700 
miles in our primary system on the 
most heavily traveled roads. 

The second problem is still severe. 
Iowa ranks 22nd among the 48 states 


School bus rounds curve on hilly, costly graveled road in southern part of lowa. 


in respect to land area and population. 
Yet it is seventh in total mileage of 
highways and streets, third in total 
secondary road mileage and first in 
respect to the farm-to-market network. 

Iowa contributes a greater share of 
its state funds to secondary roads than 
any Midwestern state. In the Hawkeye 
state 43% of these state funds go to 
counties and local roads versus 15% 
for Illinois, 21% for Indiana and Kan- 
sas, 25% for Minnesota, 36% for Ne- 
braska and 2% for Missouri. 

A frustrating factor to many ob- 
servers is that 44 counties are able to 
pave some local roads while many 
other counties have barely touched 
their surfacing problems and 1400 miles 
of our primary system are still gravel 
or dirt surfaced. It is in respect to this 
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Widening program focuses road funds on heavily traveled routes like U. S. 6, above. 


third basic problem that the Greene- 
Shelby differences take on state-wide 
significance. 

With about 575 square miles within 
their borders, Greene and Shelby Coun- 
ties are about the same size and have 
the same transportation needs. Each 
has about 15,000 people. There are 
about 100 miles of primary roads to 
carry main traffic in each county. 

Ability to pay for transportation is 
about the same, with a slight advantage 
to Greene. Property in Greene County 
is valued at $40 million, compared to 
$35 million in Shelby County, and per 
capita income in Greene County runs 
about $100 a year higher. 

Why then the disparity in the sec- 
ondary road situation? The whole 
crux of the problem rests in the ex- 
tremely different geographical and 
geological make-up of the counties. 

Fortunately for Greene County, it 
lies within a relatively flat section of 
central Iowa. It is crossed by only one 
river, the Raccoon. Drainage is com- 
paratively easy. 

And — what’s more important — 
some of the natural road building ma- 
terials are found within the county. 
Last year, under a particularly favor- 
abie contract, Greene County obtained 
gravel (from one of its own pits) — 
crushed to suitable size and hauled to 
the road — at a cost of 62¢ a ton. 

Sister county Shelby lies across a 
definite topographical boundary, with- 
in a region characterized by steeper 
slopes, wind-deposited soil and lots of 
stream beds. Its road system must 
contend with three main watersheds, 
that of the West Nishnabotna River, 
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Keg Creek and Silver Creek. 

A lot of dirt must be moved from 
the top of the ridges to the bottom of 
the gullies in Shelby County to create 
a roadbed without an impossibly steep 
grade. The soil is of a type which 
erodes easily making it difficult to keep 
embankments and _ shoulders from 
washing away. 

Complicating the problem is the com- 
plete absence of gravel deposits or rock 
quarries in Shelby County. Crushed 
rock must be trucked in from the 
middle of adjoining counties; hauling 
fees alone usually reach 62¢ before the 
truck crosses the Shelby County line. 
Delivered to the spot where it is to be 
used, it is likely to cost tive times as 
much per ton as Greene County pays 
for gravel. 

Under the circumstances, Shelby 
County has turned to the oil-and-sand 
coating as a means of getting more of 
its farmers out of the mud. The treat- 
ment must be repeated every year or 
two depending on traffic and weather. 

The difference is reflected in prop- 
erty tax levies. Greene County road 
taxes run about eight mills, yielding 
less than $300,000. About $275,000 of 
that total is budgeted for maintenance 
costs. Shelby County taxes its residents 
more than 11 mills for road purposes, 
to apply nearly $400,000 to construction 
and maintenance. 

Across Iowa the “have and have-not” 
comparison between Greene and Shelby 
Counties can be repeated again and 
again. 

The northern half of the state, which 
tends to be flatter and to require less 
grading, is more blessed with deposits 


of gravel and stone for road building. 
Downstream counties in southern Iowa 
have steeper watersheds to cut and fill 
and wider stream channels to bridge; 
gravel beds there are few and far be- 
tween. 

Only a little recognition is given these 
circumstances in parcelling out state 
road use tax money. The regular road 
use tax is accumulated through the 4¢ 
a gallon gasoline tax, 10% of the sales 
tax and other vehicle and truck taxes. 
This year the fund amounts to 
$85,000,000 and is divided as follows: 
42% to primary road construction and 
maintenance; 8% to street construction 
and maintenance in cities and towns; 
50% to secondary road construction. 
The secondary road fund is divided up 
as follows: 15% is for farm-to-market 
roads (9% distributed on the basis of 
area, 6% divided according to need — 
called the equalization fund); 35% is 
split on an area basis for the county 
secondary road fund. 

Primary roads also receive the in- 
come from two special gasoline taxes 
of 1¢ a gallon each. This year 
$15,000,000 will be realized from this 
source. Another $18,500,000 in federal 
funds will be available to the state for 
primary and farm-to-market roads. 

Individual counties will contribute a 
total of $30,000,000 raised by property 
taxes to bring the Iowa road budget to 
$130,000,000 exclusive of federal aid. 
In addition to their locally raised money, 
the counties will share $38,000,000 on 
an area basis and $4,000,000 on an 
equalization basis of the road use fund 
this year. 

Most of the “need” allotments go to 
counties south of highway 30. Last 
year 21 counties received no “equaliza- 
tion” money — 20 of them were in 
northern Towa. As has been shown in 
the case of Shelby County, this “equali- 
zation” or “need” money is usually 
completely inadequate for counties with 
poor gravel supplies and many bridges 
to build. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
“have” counties such as Greene have 
been able to make striking progress 
with their area-basis funds. Today 
there are 907 miles of paving on our 
secondary road system. Forty-seven 
miles represent primary roads which 
have been turned over to the county, 
(usually when a primary route is re- 
located.) The other 860 miles of 
bituminous or Portland Cement paving 
in counties have been built with state 
and local funds. 

Kossuth County leads the state in 
local paving mileage. It now has 143 
miles of paving and is now building 60 
more. There is a clear example here 


(Continued on page 48) 
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PL AYMOBILES 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 4 


Adult-supervised playmobile carries with it street barricade, tether tennis equipment (foreground), craft table and games. 


Cedar Rapids’ kids move from street playing to street playground. 


besos summer Cedar Rapids children are having a play- 
ground brought to their door — a mobile unit with its 
merry-go-round, slides and swings mounted on a modified 
flat-bed trailer. 

Impetus for the $1500 playmobile came through the effort 
of the Jaycees and recreational commission. Discovering 
that it was financially prohibitive to clear space for much- 
needed playgrounds in the heavily industrialized, yet densely 
populated sections of the city, the group went to work to 
study the solution. The unique, movable playground idea 
was devised. Labor and materials were volunteered and the 
unit was soon underway. 

Since late summer of 1954 the adult-supervised playmobile 
has regularly served hundreds of kids in five different 


neighborhoods in the city each week. 


by Joan Liffring Merry-go-round and swings are mounted on modified trailer. 


Cedar Rapids tots appear happy over their newly acquired equipment. Youthful judges study the local beauty contestants. 
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A Look into 


How Iowans Get 


Ruped Without 


Half Trying 


by NORMAN CODER 


VER been tempted to order the 

steel-engraved portrait of George 
Washington for $1? You'll get it all 
right — on a three-cent stamp. 

Or have you decided to earn a little 
pin money at home sorting and ad- 
dressing mail for a large mail-order 
concern? Only after sending $5 for 
the instruction pamphlet do you dis- 
cover that its information consists 
largely of postal regulations. 

Modern-day “medicine men” every 
day in the year are tricking thousands 
of Iowans out of money most of them 
cannot afford to lose. Their prey in- 
cludes those looking for something for 
almost nothing as well as those who 
simply do not realize the proper chan- 
nels to go through for their needs. 

The big business nature of tricking 
Iowans is indicated by the fact that last 
year 29,000 Iowans felt sufficiently 
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aroused to call or write the Des 
Moines Better Business Bureau, an or- 
ganization which has been fighting 
frauds in Iowa since 1940. 

Of the many schemes offered, the 
three currently most persistent and 
widespread in Iowa are: 

© LAND PROMOTIONS. There's 
nothing new about Iowans deciding to 
move to Florida, California or some 
other state after they retire. But the ef- 
forts to bilk retirement-minded Iowans 
are growing more intense. In Des 
Moines alone at least 100 persons a 
week are approached by lot-selling pro- 
moters. Jowans are urged, through 
spectacular ads and by mail, to pur- 
chase lots in Florida, Colorado or other 
faraway states. 

You may be notified by letter that 
“You have been selected to purchase 
one of these attractive lots, ideally 
located for your new home after re- 
tirement.”” It sounds good. The price 
is perhaps only $77 a lot. In checking 
that bargain-hunting impulse you'll 
often find that the lot isn’t worth $25. 
It may be covered at times by tide- 
waters, located in a swamp or other 
area badly in need of drainage or other 
improvements, or a long distance from 
the “nearby” city mentioned in the let- 
ter or ad. Or it may be that the new 
lot is in a desert where you could file 
for property rights under the federal 
homestead act and acquire it at little 
cost. 

@ VENDING MACHINES. This 
usually is one for the small business 
man, but individuals sometimes are 
approached and urged to buy several of 
the machines and place them themselves 
in service stations, stores, amusement 
or eating places. Promoters sell faulty 


machines and fail to provide trade name 
candy bars, chewing gum and other 
items they promise. The schemers are 
extremely busy in all parts of Iowa. 

Automatic merchandising by vending 
machines is a legitimate business, but 
there are, as in any business, some un- 
scrupulous promoters who are fleecing 
inexperienced investors with apparently 
plausible promises of large profits with 
little work and no risk. 

When irresponsible promoters sell 
vending machines on deceptive repre- 
sentations to business men, the odds 
against the success of the venture are 
high. A recent national survey of in- 
dividuals who had made inquiry or 
complaint in connection with specific 
vending machine promotions showed 
that less than 5 percent had made 
money from the machines and none re- 
ported the profits promised or pre- 
dicted by the promoters. Individual 
losses ranged up to $1,700. 

@ HOMEWORK SCHEMES. There 
are few homes in Iowa, from Estherville 
to Lamoni and from Clinton to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, where someone has not been 
attracted by offers of an “opportunity” 
to earn money by doing part-time work 
at home. The real purpose of the 
fraudulent “offers,” which often ap- 
pear in ads in the mail, on radio and 
television, in newspapers and magazines 
and even in match books, is to sell 
something to people who can least af- 
ford to lose their money — widows, 
shut-ins, elderly persons. 

One way to uncover these fraudulent 
schemes for “homework” is to recog- 
nize the requirement that the “job” 
prospect must buy something from the 
promoter. The schemer’s first interest 
is the sale of goods, literature, in- 
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structions or services at a big profit. 

There are hundreds of these home 
rackets and the worst evil, although 
the promoters can be stopped even- 
tually by authorities, is that there is 
little chance homeworkers can get back 
the money they have spent. 

A shut-in at Council Bluffs was at- 
tracted by a showcard painting scheme. 
He bought work materials and finished 
the product suggested by the promoter, 
only to find that the promoter wouldn't 
buy it, regardless of the quality of work 
done. On a national basis, the pro- 
moter took in $500,000 before authori- 
ties stopped him. 

In Des Moines a housewife was 
anxious to supplement the family in- 
come and realized she couldn’t take 
even part-time employment outside her 
home because of her children and other 
family obligations. She tried decorating 
and selling Christmas cards, using ma- 
terials purchased from a promoter. She 
spent up to $25, got little of it back. 
The promoter is reported to have net- 
ted $100,000 nationally. 

In Davenport an elderly woman 
bought materials to make into ties and 
aprons. The promoter agreed to back 
sales of her finished ties and aprons at 
good prices, “if your product compares 
well to our standards.” The word “if” 
cost the woman $10 and her time. At 
Fort Dodge and Lake Mills two men 
decided to earn extra money by making 
and selling name plates on a commis- 
sion. They bought what was supposed 
to be instructions for $1. The pro- 
moter, operating nationally, took in 
$1,000,000 from 1,000,000 victims! 

Hundreds of Iowans have paid out 
good money to learn how to do photo 
coloring, only to find they didn’t have 
paying homework jobs at all — just an 
empty place in their pockets where their 
money had been. 


OTHER SCHEMES 


There are many unscrupulous photog- 
raphers, mainly travel-by-night opera- 
tors, who trick mothers into orders of 
$25 and up and insist on payment be- 
fore the mothers can see the poor qual- 
ity of work done. The itinerant photog- 
raphers usually operate from trailer 
courts, rooming houses or postoffice 
boxes and redress is almost impossible. 
When complaints increase, the itin- 
erants move to another area or state. 

Or perhaps you've been taken in on 
the unordered merchandise gimmick. 
The scheme is always the same: The 
promoter sends you inferior quality 
goods with a high price tag and then 
tries to convince you that you are un- 
der obligation to buy. Ball point pens, 
wallets, almost every low-priced item 
is sent out, unordered, with an accom- 


panying statement of charge. Some 
promoters in Iowa read the death 
notices and send Bibles with the de- 
ceased’s name embossed in gold on the 
cover. It usually works, because who 
knows what the deceased ordered be- 
fore he died? And there are numer- 
ous other items, too, sent out io rel- 
atives of deceased persons, most of 
them unordered. Fake charities are 
often named as the benefactor, with 
some “foundation” asking you to pay 
for the unordered ties or other items 
to help the “poor unfortunates.” 

Busy now in Iowa are sellers of 
uranium stocks. Glib salesmen call 
prospects by telephone and inform them 
the stock has been listed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
The uninformed is easily tricked. A 
security can be filed with the SEC, but 
that doesn’t mean the SEC has passed 
on the character of the company or the 
merit of the offering. 

In Iowa, where almost everyone 
wants a beautiful lawn with fine shrubs 
and grass or a garden to be proud of, 
the nursery racketeers take their toll. 
The promoters are so daring that per- 
haps a woman in Shenandoah, where 
highly reputable firms deal in nursery 
stock, may buy shade trees from a man 
who is “working her street” in an un- 
identified truck. The burlap bag sup- 
posed to contain roots holds only rocks 
and dirt. Or there’s the man in Atlan- 
tic who wanted rose bushes. He an- 
swered an ad and got a dozen rose 
bushes at “bargain prices.” He put 
them out in the fall, but in the spring 
eight or nine were dead. He demanded 


replacements and got them, but few 
lived. He got what is known in the 
nursery trade as “culls.” Similar deals 
in bulbs have been exposed. 

Any responsible nurseryman_ or 
firm, of course, will be glad to grade 
items purchased according to the Amer- 
ican Standards of Nursery Stock as 
sponsored by the American Association 
of Nurserymen, Inc. 

There are furnace repair tricksters. 
In Des Moines a company sent out 
young men to solicit furnace cleaning 
jobs. Once the furnace, in this case a 
coal stoker, was torn down the work- 
men stopped and warned the house- 
holder that his furnace was too old, 
was past repair and they couldn’t con- 
scientiously reassemble it for future use 
because of the danger of fire and 
escaping gas. The householder was 
convinced; he agreed to buy a new 
furnace. Incidentally, the selling price 
of the new furnace was higher than 
most any other dealer was charging, 
but the Des Moines man was impressed 
by the company’s apparent wish to 
help him. But the salesman “oversold” 
the deal and the man became suspi- 
cious. Result was that old furnace was 
put back together and gave service two 
or three years more before the house- 
holder did buy a new furnace — of 
course from a reputable dealer who 
welcomed investigation. 

This scheme has many variations: 
itinerant house painters, roof and gen- 
eral repair men. 

Amateur song writers get alluring 
offers — for a price. The promoter 


(Continued on page 48) 
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In structure and | 
tempo, the Lake Shore 
Hotel at Clear Lake 
recalls the sedate 


leisure of the 


Victorian era. 


= by ROBERT BLISS 


Photos by J K. BROWN 


heads for dock. 


HARING in the prosperity of Clear Lake these days is a 

resort which looks like it ought to have had its heyday 
in the nineteenth century. 

A mansarded monument to the Victorian past, the Lake 
Shore Hotel fronts the lake for an imposing half block on 
Lake View Drive. Visitors circling the lake by boat or 
motor cannot miss the Lake Shore, dazzling white in the 
sun, a landmark in the category of Bayside and the water 
tower. Many must dismiss it as a formidable white ele- 
phant, an antique. 

They couldn’t be more wrong, as hundreds of Iowans know. | 
The big frame Lake Shore is doing a better business today 
than at any time in its 85-year history. Its patrons obviously 
like the gracious, unhurried vacation — a modest, modern, 
middle-class version of the habitual outings enjoyed by the 
heroes and heroines of the Henry James novels. 

The surroundings lend themselves to this frame of mind. 

The 40-foot square iobby, sprinkled with wood, wicker and 
cane furniture, backed by the substantial walnut registration 
desk, fronted by bay windows, carpeted with fading Oriental 
rugs and perpetually inhabited by the more sedentary guests, 
invites even the energetic or taciturn patrons to stop and 
SUI and lowa State coeds, Marcia Watson, Carol Wille, Lou chat solitary 
Malthauf, Joan Swanson, relax before next dining room stint. 
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the 
Hotel's prize possession, 28-foot, class C double-rudder sailboat, 
| 


ing, afternoon and evening during the three month season. 

The 140-foot screened porch also may waylay the lake- 
bound guest. Here he can watch the lake and dock activity 
in shade, ease and perspective of the lawn drive. 

It isn’t that there is not activity if one wishes. The hotel 
sailboat takes several trips on good days, the beach and dock 
make for fine swimming and sunbathing. And there’s row- 
boating, speedboating, sailboating and fishing, with dancing, 
night-clubbing and golfing easily accessible. 

But the compulsion to live it up seems to be absent. The 
weekend visitor appears to be in as small a hurry as the 
occupant for the entire 100-day season and chances are that 
he’s more apt to go home with a documentation of someone 
else’s business, family and biography than with fishing yarns 
and a sunburn. 

The youngsters of all ages have a good time and don’t 
appear to miss the frenetic fishing which is the mainstay of 
many of the Minnesota and Canadian resorts. For the small 


Hospitable, Lake Shore proprietors, the Lee Bawdens are 
proud of massive walnut registration desk and mirror. 


Guests enjoy shady summer mornings in quiet contemplation. 
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Doorway vista of lobby reveals guests in typical pastimes. 


Hotel patron Glenn Lull decorates a new suite each season. 
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Members of the Summer Outing Whist Club, last of its 
kind in U.S., open their annual session at the Lake Shore. 


Bridge fans enjoy foursome; billiards attract the youngsters: 
Mary Skidmore, Des Moines teenager, follows current serial. 


Private dock over the placid, deep-blue water assures guests 


fry there's the pet deodorized skunk, the sandpile, tricycling 
on the unfurnished half of the porch and play on the beach. 

The older kids enjoy sailing and speedboating, rowboating, 
dock fishing and sunning, swimming, table tennis and 
miniature pool. 

The rooms are of Spartan simplicity, high windowed, high 
ceilinged, drop cord lighted and furnished with comfortable 
beds, ample dressers, chairs, rugs and — lavatories. Some 
guests have been taken aback at first by the lack of private 
baths. (‘No bath! No nothin’!” exclaimed one wroth ma- 
tron), but they quickly forget this feature. Proof is the high 
ratio of return customers, more than 90 percent of whcm 
represent repeat business. 

The rooms today would have been furnished in antique 
walnut but for a fluke of fate which saw the furnishings 
sold at $25 a room at an auction to pay off a mortgage in 
1906. 

The present proprietor-owners of the Lake Shore are Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Bawden, native Missourians, who purchased 
it in 1939 from D. C. Branson, now 91 and a Californian. 
The Bawdens, who are assisted by a staff of 22—seventeen 
are college students, have both a technique and a phi- 
losophy of operation. The hotel is spotlessly clean. The 
reasonably-priced food is good—attractively served in a 
rather stately room that makes for leisurely dining. 

Bawden, who also operates a water softening business in 
Mason City the year round, is a community promoter who 
was active in setting up the annual Governor's day. For 
several years, the official guests stayed at the Lake Shore 
until the event grew to such proportions that it tended to 
crowd out the family vacationists. 

A standout attraction of the hotel is the success with 
which it handles mixed age groups. The Summer Outing 
Whist club — only club of its kind in the nation — which 
has met at the Lake Shore annually for 35 years, has a mem- 
bership in their 70’s, 80's and 90’s. On the other hand, about 
60 percent of the hotel guests bring their children — 27 chil- 
dren at one time is the record. 

(Continued on page 52) 


of a peaceful spot for fishing, sunning or just plain loafing. 
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Happy stomping ground of Roswell (Bob) Garst is the main street of Coon Rapids, center of his vast farm and seed corn empire. 


Farm Messiah from Coon Rapids 


With a gospel fervor, controversial 


Bob Garst sells new farming ideas at home 


and a new agricultural era abroad. 


by CURT HARNACK 


} an award were ever to be given 
for America’s outstanding farmer- 
salesman, the chances are excellent that 
Coon Rapid’s Bob Garst would win by 
acclamation. A_ controversial figuze 
because of his driving ability to put 
across unusual farming ideas, this 
powerful Iowa super-salesman can an- 
swer most critics by pointing to his own 
highly successful seed corn and farm- 
ing operation. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of all 
Garst pitches was that delivered last 
year to Russia’s Khrushchev and lead- 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


ing figures of the Soviet and Rumanian 
governments. The first American busi- 
nessman to confer privately with the 
head of the Russian Communist Party 
over matters of business, Garst came 
back from his trip with a pocketful of 
orders for seed corn, farm implements 
and other products. 

Operation Garst has already gone 
into effect. Bob’s oldest son, Dave, 
recently returned from a trip to Ru- 
mania where he supervised the planting 
of the first of the seed corn to be de- 
livered there. A Coon Rapids farm 


machinery mechanic accompanied him. 
Later this summer Garst’s other son, 
Steve, will fly over to advise on har- 
vesting. The Garsts call this their pri- 
vate Point Four program. The financ- 
ing of these trips is handled from the 
profits realized on the sales made to 
the Communists. 

Bob Garst feels that aiding agricul- 
ture in any country is “an aid to 
peace.” “Russia has enough food,” 
he says, “but her population is increas- 
ing enormously. One of the most dan- 
gerous things that I can conceive for 
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Garst looks over corncobs affectionately. A Garst and Thomas plant is to right. 
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the world would -be to have a Russia 
that is both hungry and has the H- 
bomb. I never saw a well-fed, con- 
tented man that was really dangerous.” 

Garst’s acquaintance with the Rus- 
sians came through Vladimir Matske- 
vitch, a member of last summer’s 
USSR delegation, who was eager to 
see the vast Garst farming operation 
to compare it with his country’s col- 
lective farms. Since Garst can hardly 
be considered a typical Iowa farmer, 
Coon Rapids was not included on the 
itinerary. The visit was finally ar- 
ranged when Matskevitch was in near- 
by Jefferson. Garst, who owns about 
2300 acres in the Coon Rapids area and 
manages a vast amount of additional 
land, showed him part of his large- 
scale operation as well as the Garst 
and Thomas Hybrid Seed Corn Com- 
pany in which he is a partner. Fully 
impressed, Matskevitch invited Bob 
Garst to visit Russia. 

Altogether Garst spent nearly seven 
hours talking with Khrushchev, Mat- 
skevitch, Soviet Minister of Trade A. I. 
Mikoyan and others in Khrushchev’s 
villa near Yalta in the Crimea. Later 
the men were joined by Khrushchev’s 
wife and daughter — a fact that 
startled the Associated Press when they 
learned of it, for mewsmen hadn't 
known that Khrushchev was married. 

On his travels behind the Iron Cur- 
tain Garst saw many areas hitherto for- 
bidden, and his experiences included a 
duck hunting trip on the marshes of 
southern Rumania. In the end Garst 
succeeded in selling the Soviet govern- 
ment ‘‘a sizeable amount of hybrid 
corn.” Advanced reports indicated the 
corn sold amounted to $100,000, but 
the actual extent of the business trans- 
action Garst considers “a personal busi- 
ness matter.” 

Garst, the salesman, operates on an 
international scale in much the same 
way he sold hybrid seed corn on the 
Iowa scene over twenty-five years ago. 
The Garst and Thomas Hybrid Seed 
Corn Company of Coon Rapids began 
as a part-time business, but as Garst 
convinced more and more farmers to 
plant hybrid corn the company ex- 
panded rapidly and now operates the 
largest seed corn processing plant in 
the world. 

Garst got into the seed corn business 
partly by coincidence. In one of Iowa 
State’s outstanding college generations, 
Henry Wallace, Allan Kline, Harold 
Brenton and Roswell (‘Bob’) Garst 
were classmates. Garst learned of 
Henry Wallace’s experiments with hy- 
brid corn in the late twenties and was 
convinced of the increased yields and 
better-quality corn possible. He thought 
he could persuade farmers to try it. An 
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agreement was reached with Wallace, 
and Garst returned to Coon Rapids to 
start a hybrid seed corn company. 

Garst had no funds for capital, but 
he went in with Charles Thomas, who 
made it possible for them to form a 
company in 1930 on an equal partner- 
ship basis. The first year, operating 
largely from Garst’s farm with the 
kernels sorted by hand in little bins, 
only three hundred bushels of hybrid 
corn were produced. 

“Pioneer” is the brand name used 
both by the Wallace company in Des 
Moines (Pioneer Hybrid Corn Com- 
pany) and Garst and Thomas. The 
Coon Rapids firm buys parent stock 
from the Pioneer company and is de- 
pendent on the Pioneer experimental 
laboratories located at Johnston. 
though they are separate businesses, 
the bags of corn from both companies 
are labeled identically. 

Charles Thomas’s active role in the 
company has largely centered on de- 
velopment and processing, while Garst 
is chiefly noted for his salesmanship. 
Regular corn sold for about 35¢ a 
bushel when Garst and Thomas started 
their operation. Compared to that price, 
the cheapest seed Garst and Thomas 
produced retailed at $8.00 a bushel. 
In order to sell it, farmers had to be 
convinced they’d make money from it. 

At first the company found it rough 
going. Garst managed to stay in partly 
because of the enterprise of Mrs. Garst, 
who started a little business of her 
own. With the help of some Des 
Moines acquaintances, Elizabeth Garst 
opened a farm school for city kids 
that turned out to be profitable. “She 
was the only one making money in the 
family,” Bob Garst has said, recalling 
those days. 


On his farm, Garst inspects part of hybrid grain sorghum store, a new enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Garst’s aim was to let every 
city child experience a variety of farm 
life at first hand, from milking cows 
to picking peas. In addition, of course, 
she had a large family of her own. 

Meanwhile Garst was traveling up 
and down the Iowa roads. One story 
illustrates his activity. When the time 
arrived to start selling seed for next 
year’s planting, Garst took along an 
inexperienced salesman. They ap- 
proached the farmhouse of a prospec- 
tive customer before it was light. “We 
can’t stop here,’ protested the new 
man. “There isn’t even a light on.” 

“Drive on up there anyway,” said 
Garst, “and we'll get them up.” 

Garst pounded on the front door of 
the house. Finally the farmer came to 
the window. “Who is it?” 


“It’s Bob Garst and I have something 
important to tell you.” 

The farmer hurried downstairs to 
open the door; they were ushered into 
the living room while the farmer's wife 
put on a pot of coffee. ‘Now, what 
is it?” asked the farmer. 

“Why, Orville,’ began Garst, “we're 
practically out of corn this year and I 
wanted to get your order before it’s all 
gone.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, Bob,’ Or- 
ville replied, “maybe you’d better hold 
eleven bushels for me.’ And so the 
selling season started. 

Bob Garst, who is 58 years old, is a 
big man with greying hair, a rough- 
hewn face and the weather-beaten com- 
plexion of a farmer. He has a frank, 

(Continued on page 42) 


Bob Garst with his wife Elizabeth on the home place. A large pond is being formed in background area beyond the Garst yard. 
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With a strong pro-southern element in the 


state, abolitionists excercised great 


care in guiding their colored charges along 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


CROSS the southern half of Iowa 
A a century ago ran a vast network 
of routes traveled by slaves escaping to 
freedom. Iowans of New England back- 
ground were most prominent in help- 
ing the slaves, but since the national 
fugitive slave law made it a crime to 
aid the runaways, the utmost secrecy 
prevailed. 

“Negroes escape to Canada as easily 
as if they traveled on a railway which 
ran beneath the ground!” said a south- 
ern slaveowner. In popular imagina- 
tion this mysterious “underground rail- 
road” was thought to consist of tunnels 
from house to house or from town to 
town, where Negroes were hustled to 
escape bondage. Although few tunnels 
actually existed, many  antislavery 
Iowans constructed secret chambers in 
basements, compartments in walls and 
hiding places under floors. Here Ne- 
groes would hide until their white 
friends could guide them to the next 
friendly house, usually under the cover 
of night. 

The friends of the slaves were often 
highly religious and felt it their moral 
duty to befriend the Negroes. Of the 
religious sects, Quakers and Congre- 
gationalists seem to have been most 
active. They looked to the Mosaic law 
to justify their activities: “Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto 
thee; he shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he 
shall choose, in one of thy gates where 
it liketh him best; thou shalt not op- 
press him.” 

John Brown embraced the cause 
with religious zeal, and finally, with 
four Iowans in his “army” attacked 
the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 
It was on Iowa soil that Brown drilled 
his meager band of troops before start- 
ing for Virginia to lead a slave re- 
bellion. In the Quaker community of 
Springdale he found sympathetic friends 
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—as elsewhere along Iowa's under- 
ground railroad. 

But almost everywhere in Iowa, 
southern sympathizers fought the 
friends of Negro runaways. The Fort 
Madison Plain Dealer of May 27, 1857, 
warns the people of Denmark who 
openly and defiantly helped the slaves: 

To the disgrace of the County 
and State, Denmark has the name 
of being a rendezvous of men, who 
occasionally engage in megro-steal- 
ing, at the same time professing 
the religion of the gospel. Men of 
less shrewdness have been hanged 

—have received their just deserts 

—for engaging in practices of 

which respectable citizens of Den- 

mark have been accused. 


by CURT HARNACK 


The movement across Iowa on the 
underground railroad was north and 
east, with most of the slaves coming 
up from Missouri. A few from the 
Deep South struck west, then north 
into Kansas, Nebraska and across 
Iowa. Although Iowa was a “free 
state,’ Negroes who arrived were never 
safe until they reached Canada and the 
British flag. Therefore “agents” would 
run their cargo of slaves at night to the 
next “station,” where a new “con- 
ductor” and his crew of “engineers” 
would take over. Thousands of slaves 
were thus transported to the Mississippi 
River towns, then into Illinois to one 
of the Great Lakes ports, where ship 
captains busily ferried the slaves to 
final safety. 


lowa’s underground railroad system started in the west and south and worked east to th M*ssis 
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Mississippi River. 


It is as impossible to estimate how 
many slaves escaped through Iowa as 
it is to teli how many Iowans helped 
them. But the abolitionists, who be- 
lieved slavery should be ended, were 
distinctly in the minority in those years 
before the Civil War. Prior to 1850 
only one New Englander for every 
six Southerners settled in Iowa. In 
only a few towns, such as Tabor, 
Salem, Denmark and Springdale were 
the abolitionists in a clear majority. 

Many Northerners did not believe 
it their business to interfere with the 
“peculiar institution” of slavery — a 
view that Abraham Lincoln shared 
early in his career. They saw the 
abolitionists as troublemakers, trying to 
stir up an issue better left alone. Since 
no underground railroad activity could 
be carried on completely in the open, 
out-of-the-way towns were best for 
stations; less-traveled roads were safest. 
Even at the beginning of the Civil War, 
the Governor of Iowa said in a letter 
to Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase: “the southern half of our 
state is strongly pro-slavery ... .” 

The underground railroad was never 
an organized system, and most of the 
conductors didn’t know the whole route. 
However, some outstanding abolition- 
ists like J. B. Grinnell, Dr. Blanchard 
of Percival, and Reverend J. Todd of 
Tabor grasped the extent of operations 
in Iowa. From letters and recorded 
anecdotes, historians have been able to 
reconstruct the principal routes and 
many of the stations. 


Major documentation on Iowa was 
done by Professor W. H. Siebert of 
Ohio State University, who began be- 
fore the turn of the century when many 
agents and conductors were still alive. 
Letters from Iowans reveal the exact 
location of farmhouses, give names and 
cite incidents. Many of the routes and 
Stations changed frequently as they be- 
came well-known and therefore more 
closely watched by slave-catchers and 
federal men. 

Methods for aiding slaves developed 
by trial and error, and successful 
schemes spread by word of mouth. No 
man was more in authority than any- 
one else; only the cause was important. 
Every member of the network was re- 
sponsible for doing his best when the 
“call” came — whether it be at two 
a.m. on a wintry night and Negroes 


Clinton house was famous “station” in underground network for runaway slaves. 


arrived to be transported, or whether 
he was asked to risk his life by making 
a day-run only a few hours ahead of 
an armed posse of slave-catchers. 

Occasionally a note in code would 
be sent to notify an advance station 
agent that slaves were on the way. 
This one was sent from Low Moor to 
a man in Clinton: 

Dear Sir: By tomorrow eve- 
ning’s mail, you will receive two 
volumes of the “irrepressible Con- 
flict,” bound in black. After pe- 
rusal, please forward, and oblige, 

Yours truly, G.W.W. 
Thomas Mitchell, founder of Mitch- 
ellville, was proprietor of a famous 
frontier inn and a sympathizer in the 
Negro cause. He once sent this note 
to his friend, J. B. Grinnell: 
Dear Grinnell: Uncle Tom says 


Leading abolitionists centers included; Tabor, Grinnell, Salem, Denmark, Winterset, Tipton, Clinton and Oskaloosa. 
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if the roads are not too bad you 

can look for those fleeces of wool 

by tomorrow. Send them on to 

test the market-price, and no back 

charges. 

Yours, Hub 

Several operators developed elabo- 
rate code signals to communicate with 
one another when conditions were not 
safe. Some historians look upon the 
hand-signals and cryptic words as an 
unnecessary elaboration or a kind of 


Underground room was discovered 
when a shed on farm near De Witt was 
torn down. It is assumed it was used 
for hiding slaves because of construc- 
tion, proximity of farm to former Wap- 
sipinicon ferry and lack of other use. 


Lewellen house, Salem, was scene of famous trial in which case was dismissed after 
slaveowner, Ruel Daggs, failed to produce warrants for arrest of nine Negroes. 


game that operators developed. How- 
ever, Isaac Brandt, an early Des 
Moines postmaster who was a station 
agent, told of a visit by John Brown 
and the signals he used. “Hello” meant 
“all’s well’; the slaves concealed in 
Brown’s wagon were referred to as 
“fodder,” and a hand to the tip of his 
ear meant he understood. 

A letter in the Siebert collection from 
Reverend E. S. Hill of the Tabor region 
says, “That there were secret signs be- 
tween some of the operators seems cer- 
tain, yet this does not seem a definite 
part of the system as many of the 
operators report there was no special 
sign or means of communication.” 

Tabor had a wide reputation for be- 
ing a “hotbed of abolitionism,” and 
any Southerners on their way West 
who accidentally stopped there over- 
night with slaves were very likely to 
find them gone by morning. Once 
Reverend Todd, upon receiving a slave 
woman whose would-be captors were 
in hot pursuit, dressed her up to look 
like his wife, with veil, cloak and 
gloves. He drove her in his buggy to 
Lewis, over fifty miles away, in broad 
daylight. This same minister kept in 
his barn one winter 200 rifles which 
had been sent by the Massachusetts- 
Kansas State Committee for John 
Brown’s use in Kansas. 

From Lewis a route led to Fontanelle. 
Abner Root, son of a station agent 
there, once related this about his fath- 
er’s activities: 

On one cold midwinter evening, 
when there was just enough snow 


Slave hunters were shown this door to 
regular basement of the Pearson house. 


on the ground to make good sled- 
ding, John Brown called at the 
door of my father’s house with 
seven Negros. He said, ‘Take 
these people to at Win- 
terset before light tomorrow morn- 
ing.’ With these words he quick- 
ly drove away. While father was 
hitching up the sled my mother 
took the cold and hungry Negroes 
into the kitchen and gave them 
some hot food and coffee. The 
sled once ready the Negroes were 
deposited in the bottom in a prone 
position and then covered with 
heavy blankets, for fear some one 
would see them while enroute to 
our destintation. In this manner 
we drove the thirty-six snow cov- 
ered miles to Winterset and de- 
posited our human freight at the 
next station. 

From Winterset a route led straight 
to Des Moines; one of the underground 
stations was located where the state 
historical building now stands. Once in 
Des Moines the Negroes felt somewhat 
safer and even more eager to reach 
final freedom. 

Turning east from Des Moines, 
Mitchell’s Tavern offered a haven for 
the runaways, and there were several 
hospitable places in the Newton area. 

J. B. Grinnell became so notorious 
as a friend of the slaves that at one 
time there was an offer of a 1eward 
for his life. In February of 1859 John 
Brown with twelve slaves abducted 
from Missouri stopped at Grinnell’s 
house. Together the two abolitionists 
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Access to secret slave-hiding basement was by 
trap door. Present door was cut years later. 


plotted a way of getting the slaves to 
freedom. The fugitives slept in the 
“liberty room,” where the guns of 
Brown and his guards were stacked. 
Part of the Grinnell house is. still 
standing, although it has been moved 
from its original site in Grinnell. 

Since Missouri authorities had offered 
$3,000 for the capture of the Brown 
party, the Iowa City postmaster, Sam 
Workman, was busily planning to trap 
them; the marshal at Davenport far- 
ther east had a warrant for Brown’s 
arrest. But Brown by-passed Iowa 
City and found haven in Springdale, 
while Grinnell went to Chicago to get 
a boxcar for the transportation of 
Brown and his band from Iowa to 
Chicago. Although the superintendent 
refused permission for Brown to trans- 
port the Negroes on the railroad, he 
gave Grinnell a draft for $50.00 to help 
Brown’s cause. 

A few days later at West Liberty, 
Brown managed to have his twelve 
Missouri slaves put in a freight car at- 
tached directly behind the locomotive. 
As the train started for Davenport and 
Chicago, a passenger recognized Brown 
and discovered the slaves. He threat- 
ened to reveal to U.S. officials what 
was going on and have Brown arrested. 
At this point Brown and his armed 
men moved in and persuaded the pas- 
senger to be quiet. The conductor, an 
Englishman and sympathizer with the 
abolitionists, looked the other way. 

When the train stopped in Daven- 
port U.S. Marshall Laurel Summers 
marched on board with a posse. But 


they did not examine the freight car 
and they didn’t catch Brown. Later, 
an underground railroad agent in 
Davenport wrote: “From a window of 
the old Burtis Hotel I was greatly re- 
lieved to hear the train crossing the 
bridge to Chicago, where the Negroes 
landed safely next morning.” 

Historians often point to two factors 
in the underground railroad which 
helped precipitate the Civil War. The 
slave-catchers hired by the Southerners 
represented the whole South to many 
Northerners — and these men were 
often thugs, whose insensitivity to the 
suffering of the slaves shocked even 
the people who were indifferent to the 
slavery question. Thus an image of 
the South arose, characterized chiefly 
by brutal slave-masters and suffering 
Negroes. 

Secondly, the slaves who dared to 
run away were often the most mal- 
treated; frequently they were plantation 
field hands who had gotten into trou- 
ble with the overseer. Only Negroes 
who found their situation unbearable 
would attempt to travel thousands of 
miles, often on foot, through all sea- 
sons, to gain their freedom. North- 
erners came to know the slavery sys- 
tem through these runaways. 

One such desperate slave was Aunt 
Polka, who arrived near Keosauqua on 
a snowy, cold night. With a baby in 
her arms and dragging a little boy, 
Aunt Polka ran from her would-be 
rescuers because she thought they were 
slave-catchers. Finally they convinced 
her of their friendship and her story 


Keosauqua's Pearson house with double basement protected fugitive slaves. 
Second floor was used for church services during pre-Civil War days. 


came out. She had started from Mis- 
sissippi with fourteen children and 
only a bag of cormpone. Two boys 
and two girls were left with Negro 
families along the way. The remaining 
eight of her children died from hunger, 
exposure or illness. Aunt Polka 
traveled no farther than Keosauqua; 
she stayed there until her death and 
was popularly referred to as “the wild 
tom of the woods.” 

In southeast Iowa the most impor- 
tant underground railroad town was the 
small Quaker community of Salem. 
Founding father Isaac Pidgeon believed 
every Christian should follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He was so 
successful in helping runaways that 
Missouri slave owners finally posted 
patrols along the Des Moines River 
bank. Although slave hunters lurked 
on the roads to Burlington, Salem con- 
ductors were skillful in evading them. 

Some of the principal houses used 
for underground stops can still be 
found in Salem. Writes Mrs. Don 
Watson, a former Salem resident: 
“One of these houses is the Herbert 
Garretson home. In it there was a 
hole in the kitchen floor where one 
slave could hide. Another house is 
owned by my father, Jay Long. It has 
bars on the basement windows yet and 
two doors inside that were hiding 
places.” 

The Ruel Daggs case, famous in the 
history of the Iowa underground rail- 
road, took place in Salem. In the sum- 
mer of 1858 nine slaves owned by Ruel 

(Continued on page 44) 
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For the Iowa Dead 


Four sonnets written for the service this 
spring dedicating the Memorial Honor Roll 


for the State University of lowa war dead. 


by PAUL ENGLE 


For home ... man dares a way of death 


Morning Sun, Stone City, Boone, What Cheer: 

In the hysteria of history 

These names for home rang in the homesick ear, 
With the warm sound of friend and family, 

Of Iowa, where winter cracks your skull, 

Where summer floats on fields, green river flowing, 
Where autumn stains your hand with walnut hull, 
Spring shakes the land with a loud gust of growing. 


But their true season was the one of dying. 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring all ran 

Into one flaming moment, doomed plane flying, 
Sinking ship, exploding shell, edged knife: 

For home is not birthplace, but the place a man 
Dares a way of death, to keep a way of life. 


Their life was ... to make life 


Most of their life was simply, to make life: 

The clover planted and the cattle bred, 

Each year the wheat field ripped by the plough’s clean knife, 
The crust of earth cut like the crust of bread, 

The fat hogs slopped, the ludicrous, loud hogs, 

The skimmed milk saucered for the lazy cats, 

The careful mating of the hunting dogs, 

The oat bin plugged against the ravenous rats. 


But then their life changed simply, to end lives: 

The strange men killed less quickly than the brown 
Beef steer by the sledge and the neat knives, 

The child’s hand begging but without an arm, 

The cattle shelled in the defended farm, 

The crazed cat shot for luck in the taken town. 


Copyright 1945, 1956 by Paul Engle. Sonnet II reprinted from 
Mademoiselle, Copyright, Street and Smith Publications, Inc., 
1945. Other sonnets used with permission of Life Magazine 
and Time Inc. 
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Rivers where they learned 


Rivers were places where they learned to swim, 

To fish, to dive for the sand-crawling clam, 

But Rhine, Rapido, were places where they learned 

To ferry, firing, under fire, to die. 

Small towns were places where they learned first names, 
Each street and house, and knew the yapping dogs, 

But Anzio, St. Lo, were where they learned 

Streets could explode and every house could kill. 


They learned that war reverses: what was good, 

A gentleness, became a deadly flaw, 

And what was bad, primitive lust to slay, 

Became an honest virtue to be praised. 

For our still living grief, it is as if 

The scar came first and then the screaming wound. 


Recall, in your great fulness 


Heart of the heartland, where the deep-plowed fields 


Lie in huge harvest or the winter-wait, 

Where human hope and food are the rich yields, 
And nothing there to hate but mortal hate; 
Marvelous, hearty, middle country, when 


Winds of the world blow dark and full of warning, 


Recall, in your great fulness, these dead men, 


Homesick for one more live midwestern morning. 


So, in a time of fear, have no dejection, 
Remember these men on whose lives you stand. 
Recall their name, face, human imperfection, 
How their death gave life to this lucky land, 
For memory is mortal resurrection, 

Light as sun rising or a loving hand. 


(see overleaf) 
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Office building for Alcoa’s Davenport Works is clad in a shell of cast aluminum wall panels — first of its kind in world. 


Towa’s most impressive postwar baby, the world’s 


largest aluminum rolling mill is still growing. 


by THOMAS 


L IKE the grand old river which flows 
alongside it, the Davenport Works 
of Alcoa just keeps rolling along. 

And like the Mississippi this alumi- 
num rolling mill on its banks is big, 
really big. But there the comparison 
ends. For the Davenport plant is as 
new as the Mississippi is old and as 
sparkling clean as the river is muddy. 

The Aluminum Company of America 
is a huge, expanding business. It 
moved into Davenport in 1946 after a 
careful scrutiny of other possible sites 
for producing aluminum sheet and 
plate in the Midwest. By the middle 
of 1948, the new plant’s construction 
was finished and the first operation be- 
gun; in 1949 the $80 million mill was 
going in high gear. Another $55 mil- 
lion is currently being spent by the com- 
pany in a program which will culmi- 
nate with the opening of a new alumi- 
num foil mill in March, 1957. 

There are several reasons for the 
company’s location in Iowa. Alcoa 
officials explain that the geographic 
center of aluminum sales has been 
shifting westward during the past gen- 
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eration, and that this center may rest 
in the immediate vicinity of the Quad- 
Cities within a few years. They were 
also impressed by the good transporta- 
tion facilities, by rail and by river, in 
the area. The existence of progressive 
local government, of a generally well- 
balanced economy and of an equitable 
tax structure in Iowa were also con- 
sidered. With a view to the adequate 
supply of good labor, Alcoa sensed that 
the over-all attitude in the Quad-Cities 
is favorable to industry and a plant 
was born near Davenport. 

Actually, the Davenport Works is 
situated in Riverdale, a community of 
400 east of the city. The incorporation 
of Riverdale came about after a com- 
plicated series of legal maneuvers. 

With a $17 million tax assessmeat 
(versus about $90 milion for the entire 
city of Davenport, for example), the 
Alcoa plant makes a rich prize. Soon 
after the Works was established the city 
of Bettendorf, which lies between the 
plant and Davenport, filed suit to an- 
nex the area including the factory to 
it. Alcoa and the residents of the af- 


fected area decided to fight the an- 
nexation through the courts. They 
sought to incorporate their own town 
of Riverdale. Bettendorf claimed it 
had prior rights. Finally, in 1952 the 
Supreme Court of Iowa held the law 
Bettendorf had acted under, unconsti- 
tutional and Riverdale was added to 
the Iowa map. 

Riverdale is not a company town and 
the Aluminum Company has no wish 
to make it so. It tries to steer as clear 


Over-all view of “hot line’ —backbone 
of aluminum industry. Metal begins as 
ingot; ends as semi-finished coiled sheet. 
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as possible of interfering with the local 
affairs. Alcoa influence, however, is 
naturally great. At present it is en- 
gaged in subdividing land it owns in 
the area into building additions for 
residences. The lots are being sold 
outright. Included is land from the 
estates of G. Watson French and 
G. Decker French which the company 
has purchased. The two large man- 
sions overlook the plant from a bluff. 
One of them will be torn down soon. 

The story of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America necessarily deals with 
high monetary figures and the con- 
struction of mammoth plants. Founded 
in 1888, this company held for a time 
a virtual monopoly on the enterprise 
of aluminum production in the United 
States. It is still the largest firm in 
its field: the Pittsburgh headquarters 
watches over the work of Alcoa’s 25 
operating locations and five mines in 
this country and mining operations in 
the Dominican Republic and Surinam, 


Alcoa executives study blueprints for future expansion of the lowa plant: left to 
right are H. H. Hannah, personnel manager; L. T. Letsinger, assistant works manager; 


W. F. Kneeland, rolling mill superintendent; J. C. Giuscrek, works chief engineer. South America. . 
Generally speaking, each plant spe- 


cializes in certain production items. 
The Davenport Works turns out alumi- 


Close-up of hot reversing mill which breaks down ingot (thick bar) into thinner slabs. num sheet and plate. Sheets are thin- 

than one-fourth inch. The product is 

custom-made, according to orders re- 
ceived from the government (mainly 
' d for the Air Force, often for the Atomic 


Energy Commission), architectural and 
transportation firms and a host of other 
fabricators and manufacturers. 


Impressive equipment in rolling mill reduces thick 
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1 reduces thickness of aluminum sheets to approximately one-eighth of inch. 


These orders are filled on a site of 
400 acres which contain the 56 acres of 
plant. It is in operation there for 24 
hours a day, five days a week. The 
world’s largest aluminum sheet and 
plate rolling mill, the Davenport Works 
processes a million pounds of aluminum 
per working day. 

The plant employs 2300 people, 
about three-fourths of them Iowans. 
Almost all of the workers live in the 
Quad-Cities area. In 1955 the Works 
had a payroll of $10.3 million. Labor- 
management relations there are con- 
sidered ideal. In its eight years of 
operation, this Alcoa plant has never 
faced a work stoppage, and it has 
never laid off a permanent employee. 
Production and mechanical mainte- 
nance workers are affiliated with the 
Aluminum Workers International 
union, and electrical maintenance em- 
ployees belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical workers 
union. 

The workers’ satisfaction is under- 
standable in view of their good wages 
and a number of special services pro- 
vided by the company. This includes 
a medical department, which has an 
ambulance, an X-ray unit and a well- 
equipped center which is always served 
by a registered nurse. A doctor is per- 
manently on call at the plant. A main 
cafeteria and three sub-cafeterias are 
easily accessible to each worker. Two 
fire trucks are kept for individual and 
company protection. Hospital and death 


benefits are paid for by the company, 
which also offers voluntary family hos- 
pitalization and life insurance programs 
to its employees. A number of phys- 
ically-handicapped persons work for 
Alcoa, and temporary summer jobs are 
obtainable by students. College en- 
gineering majors are hired for regular 
summer engineering training. 

Within the plant itself, many special 
services are offered. The Works’ Alcoa 
Iowan is published locally for em- 
ployees and community friends. When 
Alcoa came to Iowa, the company spon- 
sored a housing project to alleviate a 
temporary but acute housing shortage. 
One hundred aluminum homes were 
built in Bettendorf and rented or sold 
to employees. The Works now has a 
recreation program with softball, golf, 
rifle shooting and bowling leagues. 
The Alcoa Club, for salaried male em- 
ployees, is a popular social adjunct at 
the Works. 

Outside the plant, Alcoa people from 
every division are active in civic affairs. 
One man is on the Riverdale town 
council. Many others are leaders in 
service clubs, educational organizations 
and various activities of their respective 
communities. 

Both health requirements and pro- 
duction needs are met by Alcoa’s pri- 
vate systems of water supply. One 
system, providing water for drinking 
and sanitary purposes, uses well water 
at a capacity of 1800 gallons per min- 
ute. It is drawn from four wells, 


fully treated and chlorinated. The mill 
water supply system is even larger. It 
obtains water from the Mississippi and 
distributes it over a network of more 
than five miles of water mains. This 
system features a 2,500,000 gallon 
capacity reservoir. It is capable of 
serving a city of 250,000 and was con- 
structed at a cost of $2.5 million. 

Sanitary waste and industrial waste 
systems, functioning independently, pre- 
vent the discharge of impurities into 
the river. In fact, all river water is 
returned in cleaner condition than when 
it was taken from the Mississippi. 

The massive Davenport Works is in 
itself a testimonial to the use of its 
product. The beautiful exteriors of its 
buildings are aluminum. The admin- 
istration building is an innovation in 
the construction field, which for the 
first time saw cast aluminum panels 
bolted directly to a steel framework in 
making the entire outer wall. All 
erection work for the building was done 
from the inside, saving added cost and 
time. This administration building was 
built as an example of aluminum’s 
ability to meet building requirements 
for such structures. In all, the physical 
plant has more than six million pounds 
of aluminum in it as an exhibition of 
the use and beauty of the metal. 

Alcoa is optimistic about the demand 
for aluminum products in the future. 
The company believes that, although 
the use of aluminum is about as costly 
in the long run as is the use of other 


Aluminum plate is heat-treated to harden, strengthen metal. 
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In final production phase, multiple saw can cut stack of aluminum sheet or plate. 


metals, its product is better for main- 
tenance and durability. To these favor- 
able qualities can be added the fact 
that aluminum, which is about one- 
third the weight of steel, is the most 
abundant metallic element in the earth’s 
crust. 

Certainly aluminum is a_ versatile 
metal — it has been adapted for wide 
use in air, highway, rail and water 
transportation, in the electrical and 
chemical fields, in packaging and in 
household and _ industrial equipment. 
Put all these things together, and the 
aluminum industry's enormity, its 
profit and its growth are manifest in 
this country. 

That is why the Alcoa Works at 
Davenport is a versatile plant, within 
its own scope of production. All sizes 
of sheet and plate aluminum, with many 
different compositions and of various 


Davenport Works boss, “Ben” Fassel. 


Aerial view of lowa’s sprawling Alcoa 400-acre plant site with 56 acres under roof. 


physical qualities, are produced for a 
wide range of customers. 
THE PROCESSING 

Production at the Davenport Works 
begins as aluminum pigs or crude cast- 
ings arrive by train or boat from Alcea 
smelting plants. The pigs are “charged” 
into a gigantic melting hearth, where 
the aluminum is_ melted, alloyed, 
stirred, fluxed and skimmed. Alloying 
is done to order specifications, which 
usually prescribe the addition of about 
two percent magnesium and_ lesser 
amounts of other metals. 

After the first melting, ingots, weigh- 
ing up to 14,000 pounds and measuring 
i2 feet in length, are cast. The molten 
aluminum is poured into shallow molds 
which slowly descend into pits as the 
new ingots grow. 

Surface irregularities are removed by 
a “scalping” operation, leaving a smooth 
finish necessary for producing sheet 
and plate. Circulating air, gas-fired 
radiant heat furnaces then pre-heat the 
aluminum to temperatures above 900° 
F. to facilitate rolling. 

Next, the ingots are sent to the “hot 
line,” where the metal emerges as semi- 
finished coiled sheet. The first unit of 
this process rolls the ingots into slabs 
from 30 to 200 feet long, from one-half 
to four inches thick, and up to 120 
inches in width. The slabs are then 
sent to a continuous strip rolling mill, 
the most impressive equipment instal- 
lation in the plant. It produces the 
largest aluminum coils ever rolled in 
the industry. As the metal passes 
through the rolls of five stands, it is 
progressively reduced in thickness until 
it measures about an eighth of an inch. 

“Annealing,” or softening, of the 
coils from the hot line takes place in 
large furnaces. This process softens 
the metal for further rolling and pro- 
vides certain mechanical properties, 
according to a customer’s specifications. 

The coils are then rolled by a “cold 
strip” mill to reduce thickness again. 
this time at room temperature. The 
aluminum sheet finally reaches uniform 
sizes required by customers when it is 
sheared by an automatically operated 
machine. The new sheets are then 
stretched flat. A final and exact cut- 
ting operation follows. 

Every operation in the process is 
done on a large scale by Alcoa’s com- 
bination of expensive, almost monstrous 
machinery and carefully planned opera- 
tion. Production is broken down into 
several special divisions. A production 
planning division schedules the work. 

At the head of the Davenport Works 
is E. B. “Ben” Fassel, a man who has 
been with Alcoa for 41 years. Fassel is 
a hard-working, popular industrialist 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Landlocked Iowa Sea Scouts turn 
to the Cedar River to compete 


in nautical skills. 


Enthusiastic Explorer Scouts partic 


ipate in statewide regatta at Nashua. Nautical 
inlanders from all over the state come equipped with their canoes, sails and rowboats. 


Photos by CARL TURK 
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Regatta Weekend at Nashua 


URING the sultry dog days of 

mid-July, several hundred Explorer 
and Sea Scouts from all over Iowa 
gather at Nashua for a regatta on the 
beautiful Cedar River. For two days, 
youths from Dubuque to Council Bluffs 
compete in sailing, canoe tilting, swim- 
ming and boat racing. They also stage 
a water show. 

The contests continue on land with 
such events as knot-tying competition. 
Scouting ceremonies are also conducted 
on land aboard make-believe decks. 


One of the main attractions of the 
first day is a street square dance at- 
tended by Girl Scouts from nearby 
troups. A parade precedes the dance. 

The final highlight of the weekend 
is the crowning of the queen. Candi- 
dates are entered by the troops winning 
last year’s races. This year the candi- 
dates will be coming from Cedar 
Rapids, Waterloo, Nashua, Grundy 
Center, Des Moines and Dubuque. It 
seems that even in scouting “there is 
nothing like a dame.” 
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Cap-crowned '54 reigning queen Joyce Carpenter poses with the 
9 candidates. Joie Carver, Waverly, 1955 queen is at extreme right. 


A Legion-sponsored scout 
troop group prepares chow 
in their outdoor galley. 


Crowded on “deck” of their 
landship, some 300 Scouts take 
part in the maritime ceremonies. 


Queen Candidate May Hansen watches Jon Sea- 
man, Ship 64 Des Moines, practice knot-tying in 
preparation for one of the afternoon land events. 


Sail is laced by Doug Clickenger, 
Boat 64 of Des Moines, preceding 
regatta’s main racing highlight. 
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Lake front entrance to Okoboji's Chateau Seeman faces beautiful, elm-shaded lawn as elaborately decorated as the interior. 


CHATEAU SEEMAN: QOaszs on 


Nita Reddick’s home has become 


one of Iowa’s most famed 


showplaces and eating spots. 


7 is the darndest place I've ever seen,” is a common 
reaction of those who visit Chateau Seeman for the first 
time. And sometimes the men are inclined to use an even 
stronger adjective. 

Difficult to photograph, nearly impossible to describe, the 
home of Mrs. John Reddick on Lake Okoboji is a secluded 
oasis of character, charm and individuality. 

One thing is certain. Only a woman with an exceedingly 
strong personality could have created and continued the 
“Chateau”. Over the years this early summer place has 
grown into an elegant restaurant and fine guest house while 
retaining its essential character as a private home. This 
growth in function has been matched by an even more 
startling development of the physical facilities. 

The history of the Chateau dates back to 1887 when W. A. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Photographed by GORDON ADAMS 


On her patio, hostess Mrs. Nita Reddick presses another serv- 
ing on Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Miller, Quentin Miller and guest. 
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Dock provides panoramic view. of 


Exotic trappings of Chateau: dec 


A stone fireplace dominates lounge. Marble-topped tables, mirrors lend elegance to bar in rear. 


Original living room retains a formal aspect. It is now entirely surrounded by rooms and porches. 


gi 


imic view of house. At end of a sail, John Reddick pulls boat to dock. Omnipresent shag rugs and fireplace in one of the guest bedrooms. 


Chateau; decor reach a peak in Mrs. Reddick’s skylighted bedroom. Frenchdoors of Oriental-inspired room lead to balcony. Note fireplace. 


Large oval dining patio opens on lake and beautiful lawn. Behind waiter, Mrs. Reddick works on a salad. House is to the left. 


At dinner, Mrs. Reddick, Priscilla Farnham serve guests. Left below: the Fred Swansons and party relax over coffee. Upper right: 
the dining patio looking towards Arnold’s Park. Lower left: stone, bird cages, a live tree mingle in the enclosed dining patio. 
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Here’s your answer to laying down a sales 
“barrage”, yet “sharpshooting” individual Iowa 
markets at the same time! 

The 14 stations of the Tall Corn Radio Network 
of Iowa get more attention in every “neighbor- 
hood” of this great farm community than any 
single medium possibly could. At the same time 
their combined contour gives you saturation of 
the Iowa market as a whole. In fact, as the con- 
tour map above indicates, an area twice as great. 
(Two markets for the modest price of one). And, 
costs are surprisingly favorable! 


The Tall Corn Stations serve a primary audience 
of 4,765,000 people with a collective income of 
$7.4 billions, of which over $5.5 billions is spent 
in local stores. (If this were said of a large 
metropolitan area, we could add that it is the 
third largest in the nation, exceeded only by New 
York and Chicago). Per capita income and re- 
tail sales per family are well above the national 
average! One of the richest markets in the 
world. Remember... . 


COSTS ARE SURPRISINGLY FAVORABLE AND ONE ORDER TAKES 
CARE OF EVERY DETAIL OF PLACEMENT 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


2330 W. 3rd St. 57 Past St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 
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The Kitchen that Whispers! 


pers. No clang! No bang! Geneva . 
is the first to bring you all these 
whisper quiet features combined 
with the finest in quality. Avail- 
able in white or any one of six 
lovely colors at a price sure to fit 
any budget! 


GENEVA HAS ALL THESE FEATURES! 


Plastisol Nylon Door Laminated Easy Glide 
Shelf Catch Sound Deadener Drawers 


SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE... 


Harper & McIntire Co. 


OTTUMWA e CEDAR RAPIDS, lIOWA 


known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


Wee ALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
MEMBER F. D.1.C. 
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Hoyt Sherman Favorites 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


E ARLIER experience with church suppers and community 
teas and dinners proved valuable to Mrs. Edith Davison 
when she became Catering Manager of Hoyt Sherman Place 
eight years ago. Having just moved to Des Moines from 
Fremont County this was her first professional job. 

While serving groups from fifty to five hundred can be a 
difficult job at times, Mrs. Davison has found it a challeng- 
ing task. The home of the Des Moines Women’s Club, Hoyt 
Sherman Place is a stately old mansion with high ceilings, 
paneled walnut rooms and lovely old furniture. It makes a 
beautiful setting for the lunches, teas, dinners and receptions 
that are served there to the women’s groups of Des Moines. 
Naturally. providing food for such a setting and clientele 
takes care and originality. She is aided by the fine facilities 
of a modern, well-equipped stainless steel kitchen. 

Often Mrs. Davison is aided in her planning by recipes 
the women bring from home for her to use. After trying 
them out on her family, she increases them to the quantity 
needed. 

Mrs. Davison is the mother of two children. Her daughter 
is a senior at Iowa State College. A son is married and has 
two children. 

Recently Mrs. Davison compiled a number of favorite 
recipes into a booklet entitled “From the Kitchens of Hoyt 
Sherman Place.” Included are many of the party desserts 
for which she is famous. 


FRENCH CHIFFON PIE 


Crush 14 pound vanilla wafers 

Use one half of these crumbs to line a well-greased 9 inch 
pie pan. 
Cream the following: 
Y4 cup soft butter 
Add 2 well-beaten eggs 
Spread evenly on crust. 


1 cup powdered sugar 


Combine 
1 cup cream, whipped 
1 cup nut meats, chopped fine drained and cut 
1 large banana, mashed 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Spread this on top of butter mixture. Sprinkle with re- 
maining wafer crumbs. Refrigerate 24 hours 


Y, cup maraschino cherries, 


BLITZKUCHEN 


Cream 

4 cup butter, adding 
cup sugar 

Add 

1 cup flouz 

and 

3 tablespoons milk 


4 egg yolks 


1 teaspoon ‘aking powder 


1 teaspoon lemon extract 


Spread in greased pan 9 x 13 inches (to depth of only 4 
inch). Over top spread meringue of 4 egg whites, beaten 
stiff with 4% cup sugar and 4 cup chopped nut meats 
folded in. 
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Dredge top of this with cinnamon and sugar. Bake at 
350 degrees for 40-50 minutes. 


LEMON CURD SQUARES 


Work together 
1 cup flour 4 cup butter 
1 teaspoon baking powder 1 egg 

Pat into a 9 inch square pan. 

Cover with Lemon Curd, made by cooking in a double 
boiler until thick: 
4 egg yolks, beaten Grated rind and juice of 2 
2 tablespoons butter lemons 
1 cup sugar 
Top with mixture of 

1 egg, well-beaten with 3 cup sugar and 2 cups coconut 

added. Bake at 350 degrees — 30 minutes. 


ENGLISH APPLE PIE 


Beat until light and thick 
1 large egg 


Add 
cup flour 
Y, teaspoon baking powder 


Fold in 
1 cup chopped raw apple 


¥4 cup sugar 


teaspoon salt 


Y4 cup broken nut meats 


Put into greased pie pan and bake 30 minutes at 350 de- 
grees. Serve warm or cold with whipped cream or ice cream. 


AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m, 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 


MORRELL DOES 1T AGAIN/ 


New 
Sliceable 


Both ends are 
flat for uniform slices 
all the way! 


BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA: SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 


Several 


phones 
in the 
home save 
steps, time 
and tempers— 
provide 
convenience, 
privacy and 


security. 


Wy 


You can have three additional phones in your 
home for a dime a day. Just call our Business 
Office. Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
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Farm Messiah 


(Continued from page 19) 
direct manner and a humorous edge to 
his voice. He has always been rest- 
lessly eager to observe, talk and read 
about new experiments in farming and 
seed corn, which he considers adapting 
for his own uses. 

One of Garst’s successful experi- 
ments involves the use of irrigated 
land for growing hybrid seed corn. At 
Superior, Nebraska, nearly 1,000 acres 
were planted last year. This acreage, 
however, is only a small fraction of the 
total seed corn fields feeding the Coon 
Rapids plant — about 17,000 acres 
each year. 

In his travels Garst has acquired a 
wide acquaintance and there are many 
stories about him. One observer spoke 
of Garst’s habit of lying on the floor 
in the midst of company, apparently 
overcome by sleep. Actually, he’s just 
been listening and thinking, for sud- 
denly he'll begin to talk — and have 
something interesting to say. Once he 
reportedly stretched himself out in the 
center of a Washington, D. C. hotel 
lobby, “his huge stomach sticking up 
in the air.” When he began to speak 


after a long period of silence, crowds 
gathered around to listen. 

The Garst success story may be 
partially attributed to his family back- 
ground, from the frontier days of 
western Iowa, when his father estab- 
lished the E. and W. Store in Coon 
Rapids. Ed and Warren Garst’s busi- 
ness, started in 1869, was thriving dur- 
ing a period of heavy land speculation. 
Many settlers bought land, tried farm- 
ing and finally sold out. Garst’s father, 
Ed, picked up property from dis- 
couraged investors, eager to try their 
luck somewhere else. Ed Garst later 
organized a bank and purchased land 
in Oklahoma, some of which even- 
tually bore oil. His brother Warren 
became Governor of Iowa. 

Garst was christened Roswell in hon- 
or of good fortune. According to a 
family story, some obscure lots in Ros- 
well, New Mexico, suddenly became 
valuable — on the day Garst was born. 
Although his father named him after 
the town, the nickname “Bob” has 
stuck with him. 

He pursued fortune in a big way 
early in his career, with the purchase, 
along with two partners, of 160 acres 
of land in Des Moines near the pres- 


Plan now to attend 


Afternoon shows start at 1:30 


Seats Evening 


The 33rd Annual lowa Championship 


SIDNEY RODEO 


America's Largest Outdoor Rodeo 


AUGUST 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 


Grandstand Afternoon $1.50 to $2.75 
$1.00 to $2.25 


Order tickets trom: 
Rodeo Ticket Office — Sidney, lowa 


Evening shows start at 8:00 


Box Seats 
$2.50 to $3.50 
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ent Veterans Hospital. Although all 
three partners worked hard to make a 
go of a housing development, the 
project lost ground rapidly as the de- 
pression came on. One acquaintance 
used to drive Garst past the land every 
time he could, just to kid him. Several 
of the buildings which kad been built 
had red roofs, and Garst would point 
to them and say, “See those red roofs? 
They're painted with the blood closest 
to my heart.” 

With the seed corn business, how- 
ever, his luck swung upward. Once the 
company got under way it forged ahead 
steadily until now, according to an 
estimate of the New York Times, the 
Coon Rapids plant produces about 5% 
of the nation’s seed corn. 

The importance of the plant to the 
community can be realized by the fact 
that about one-half million man hours 
are spent on the annual detasseling 
process alone. Over six thousand peo- 
ple are hired to pull about one hundred 
forty million tassels. The company 
owns eighty-five detasseling machines, 
and work crews are made up of teen- 
agers, local community people and 
some imported foreign labor. 

The other big season — and perhaps 
the most colorful — occurs in early 
fall when the seed is harvested. Dur- 
ing an average day twenty-five or 
thirty corn pickers supply the huge 
Garst and Thomas plant as it swings 
into its processing operation. In a 
single day one hundred and fifty trucks 
might be unloaded, or approximately 
30,000 bushels of corn. 

After the seed has been shelled, 
sorted, graded and weighed, it is poured 
into bags and ready for the market. In 
each twenty-four hour period during 
the height of production nearly 8,000 
bushels of seed are graded and bagged. 
The corn is on sale in the western part 
of Iowa, throughout most of Missouri, 
all of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Oklahoma. 

Going at the rate of two thousand 
bushels per hour, the corn shellers at 
Garst and Thomas soon create a moun- 
tainous cob pile. This annual by- 
product amounts to about 4,000 tons of 
corncobs, for which the company sought 
a use for a long time. 

With this tremendous by-product 
facing him, Garst experimented and 
finally developed a formula for cattle 
feed that he found effective — using 
ground corncobs for a base. He'd 
studied university experiment station 
bulletins and had done a good deal of 
personal investigation before he hit up- 
on his molasses-urea-corncob combi- 
nation. 

As soon as Garst felt he’d made an 
important and money-saving discovery 
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from which others could benefit, he 
made public his cattle-feeding program. 
“Iowa now has unlimited cattle feed,” 
he announced and estimated that farm- 
ers hitherto had thrown away about 
one third of their corn crop if they 
didn’t make use of the cobs. 

In the winter of 1950-51 curious 
farmers came to the Garst feed lots 
to see for themselves. “Haying is as 
obsolete as harnesses and dinosaurs,” 
Garst told them. And corn should not 
be fed to the cattle in great quantities 
until the final fattening period. Since 
the cattle looked well fed, skeptical 
farmers kicked over clods of manure, 
looking for kernels of corn which they 
suspected the Garsts supplied at night 
with no one around. “People never 
believe what they see,” says Garst. 
“They only believe what they see and 
see and see.” 

Publicity was immediate and wide- 
spread. Novelist John Dos Passos, 
writing in Life, described Garst’s ex- 
periments in the use of cellulose food- 
matter as a “revolution on the farm.” 

However, Garst’s use of corncobs 
happened to be especially convenient, 
considering the by-product of the seed 
corn company. The expensive ham- 
mermill, centrally located on the Garst 
farm south of Coon Rapids, and the 
fleet of trucks used to haul the feed 
each day made the operation possible 
for Garst, but probably not for a lot 
of other people. Many farmers felt, too, 
that cattle produced from such a feed- 
ing program did not bring good prices. 

23,000 ACRES 

Although cattle feeding remains a 
major feature of the Garst farm opera- 
tion, experimental crops and innova- 
tions in crop rotation are also tried. 

In addition to the 2300 acres owned 
outright by the Garst family, over 
20,700 more acres are reliably estimated 
to be under the management of the 
family — most of them integrated into 
the over-all Garst operation. Large 
holdings of this managed land were 
purchased by Chicago families with 
Garst’s advice. Two sons, Steve and 
Dave, have a large responsibility in the 
farm operation, as well as Garst’s 
nephews, John and Tom Chrystal. 
(Garst also has three daughters: Tosh 
or Antonia, Mary and Jane, now Mrs. 
Clarence Kamps.) 

Hired farm hands for the Garst 
spread sometimes number 18, and dur- 
ing the winter they are often kept on 
to construct farm buildings. Steve Garst, 
in addition to regular farming, operates 
a highly successful pig hatchery. 

Though some people say that be- 
cause of Garst’s big-time farming his 
methods have little value for the aver- 
age man, Garst considers himself a 


common farmer and businessman, and 
he is proud of Coon Rapids. A friend 
of Garst in the newspaper business 
managed to get him a press ticket to 
one of the national party conventions. 
As Garst sat down in an excellent seat 
above the convention floor in the sec- 
tion reserved for newspapermen from 
papers of 30,000 circulation and over, 
a city reporter asked, ‘““What paper are 
you from?” Garst replied, “I’m from 
the Coon Rapids Enterprise.” 

The Midwest reporter looked puz- 
zled. “What's the circulation?” 

“Fifty-two thousand,” Garst replied. 


with 


STOP ’EM 


When hoppers strike—hit ’em fast and hit 
’em hard with aldrin— the Number One 
hopper-stopper. Aldrin gets grasshoppers if 
they taste, smell, or touch it. Apply it as a 
ground or air spray. Use aldrin at the first 
sign of grasshoppers! 


MANUFACTURER OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


SHENANDOAH IOWA 


Later, he turned to a friend who'd 
overheard the exchange. “Sure, the 
Coon Rapids Enterprise has a circula- 
tion of a thousand a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year.” 

Further experiments in cattle feed led 
Garst to an entirely new formula, 
“corn stover silage,” which might be 
used by the small farmer as well as the 
large. “Corn stover silage” is corn- 
stalks and leaves chopped up after an 
early corn picking when from 7 to 8% 
protein remains in the stalks. With 
proper supplements, Garst feels an 

(Continued on next page) 
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WHEN DRIVING TO THE STORE 
OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Each time you get into your car, it’s 
good to know that first you talked 
to your Allied Mutual home town 
agent. 

SAVE MONEY; SAVE WORRY. 
His experience in insurance, his per- 
sonal knowledge of what protections 
you need, assure you getting the 
most and the right insurance for the 
lowest cost. 

ALLIED MUTUAL PAYS 
Then your Allied Mutual agent will 
sec that you get on-the-spot service 
when a claim develops, nearby or 
far away. All over the United 
States and Canada, there are kind, 
courteous, helpful claims-men to help 
you out in case of an automobile ac- 
cident. A call to your home town 
Allied Mutual agent will get you 
that service amazingly fast. 


See Your 
ALLIED MUTUAL AGENT 
ALLIED MUTUAL 


CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


‘Serving Eastern lowa 
With the Finest in 
Office Equipment 

and Supplies" 


“The Office Supply Store” 


Second Ave. and Fifth St. S. E. 
Cedar Rapids, 
Dial 4-8642 
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Farm Messiah 
(Continued from page 43) 


economical and excellent cattle feed is 
available. “With normal pastures the 
average Iowa farmer could feed from 
two to three times as many cattle as 
he has been carrying,” Garst has said. 

But Garst is not optimistic about 
immediate widespread acceptance of 
this cattle feed. “It is generally true 
that there is a seven years’ delay in 
any new agricultural development be- 
tween positive proof and general ac- 
ceptance. That was true of seed corn, 
combines, rubber-tired tractors, ferti- 
lizer, and it will be true of the general 
widespread use of corncobs and silage 
in the place of hay. It won't come 
with great rapidity, but it will surely 
come.” 

Garst’s other enthusiasms have ranged 
from economical farm buildings and 
storage pits to his current great interest 
in hybrid sorghums. He believes that 
the hybrid sorghum is the coming crop 
in drought-prone areas and planted 
large acreages of it himself last year 
with success. There are few fields in 
agriculture, practical or theoretical, in 
which Garst and his family are not in- 
terested. They adopt new ideas and 
new methods with a _ salesmanager’s 
zeal. Heavy use of nitrogen fertilizer 
in continuous corn and sorghum pro- 
grams for better fields is one of their 
main interests. Conservation-minded, 
the entire family takes delight in trans- 
forming blighted plots of land into 
pleasant acres of grass and ponds. 

As you might suspect there is even a 
Garst farm plan. The one being ex- 
pounded in the Southside Cafe of Coon 
Rapids where Garst holds court is one 
that calls for a direct subsidy to live- 
stock producers based on 50% of the 
difference between price and parity. It 
is pointed out that the livestock pro- 
ducer is a middleman between the feed 
farmer and the consumer, so that the 
grant would be spread equally. 

Whatever Garst and his family 
tackle, you may be sure they do so with 
conviction and enthusiasm. Many ob- 
servers feel that the publicity Garst has 
had on his agricultural theories and his 
success with seed corn could be put 
under one heading: salesmanship. It 
is an unfair criticism. Garst is cer- 
tainly a salesman, as are his sons and 
many of his associates. But they speak 
from considered thought, experience 
and a vast knowledge of farming in 
many phases. Innovators they certainly 
are. And sometimes they are inclined 
to work from premises drawn from 
their large-scale operation that may not 
apply so readily to the smaller farmer. 
But the main objection stems from the 


fact that they are just too good in 
putting their ideas forward. 

When asked about his personal phi- 
losophy Garst simply says: “Stay happy 
and alert.’ His business motto reads: 
“If it’s sound, it'll sell.’’ And sell Garst 
will — with a gospel fervor. No won- 
der Garst is the first American busi- 
nessman to make capital out of modern- 
day Communism. 


Underground Railroad 
(Continued from page 23) 


Daggs of Missouri escaped to within 
one mile of Salem. Slave hunters over- 
took them just as three Quakers from 
Salem arrived on the scene. The 
Iowans demanded that the fugitives be 
allowed to go to Salem, where the 
slave hunters’ claim could be properly 
presented before a justice of the peace. 

Although the Southerners vowed the 
Iowans would have to “wade in Mis- 
souri blood before the Negroes would 
be taken,” the men from Salem insisted 
on the due process of law. When the 
men and fugitives arrived in Salem a 
crowd quickly formed and _ followed 
eagerly to Justice Lewellen’s home. A 
few minutes later the case was dis- 
missed, since the plaintiffs couldn't 
produce warrants for the arrest of the 
Negroes. There was a moment of 
stunned silence. A  Salemite, Paul 
Way, called: “If anybody wants to fol- 
low me, let him follow.” Two of the 
Negroes did, and the others left later. 
Soon all of them were on their way 
to Canada. 

But the Missourians promised ven- 
geance against Salem. A few days 
later an armed band on_ horseback 
literally besieged the town. Search 
parties combed through every “nigger- 
stealing’ house, looking for runaways. 
Word had traveled along the under- 
ground and there was not a Negro in 
Salem. Many families continued eat- 
ing their dinners as the Missourians 
ransacked their houses. 

In Denmark, not far from Salem, 
two New England Congregationalists, 
Julius Reed and Asa Turner (both 
ministers) were antislavery leaders. 
According to Cecil Turton of Ohio 
State, who studied the Iowa under- 
ground activities, Denmark was per- 
haps the second most important town 
in southeast Iowa. 

One of Reverend Asa Turner's par- 
ishioners, Theron Trowbridge, had 
slaves hiding in his house one Sunday 
morning. Although slave hunters were 
reportedly near, Trowbridge wanted to 
attend church services as usual. Before 
leaving his house he fixed poisoned 

(Continued on page 47) 
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in professional offices 


in libraries 


in homes 


in every phase of lowa life 


College history classes, families on a Sunday afternoon drive, 
public officials writing speeches, hospital patients, kids making 
an Iowa scrapbook, amateur archaeologists seeking reference 
material, coffee tables needing decoration, friends and neighbors 
passing on an article about a mutual acquaintance — every issue 
of The IOWAN, Iowa’s Own Magazine, gets lots of extra traffic 
because it’s the home.state magazine for most of its subscribers. 


EVERY ISSUE OF THE IOWAN IS READ BY OVER 


100,000 lowans* 


' *Plus thousands of benighted outlande 
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Stoneware 
Originals 


Ostrich Fair 
9” in height 


A distinctive piece of Scandi- 
navian Craftsmanship, “Os- 
trich Fair’? has the crystal- 
like tone of fine high-fire 
stoneware. It is another dec- 
orator piece from the studio 
of Franz Kriwanek. 


While no two pieces of Kri- 
wanek Stoneware are exactly 
the same, you can obtain a 
vase similar to the one illus- 
trated for $9. The vase shown 
is grey-beige. Also available 
in light blue, yellow, light 
brown, dark brown, dark 
green, turquoise. Remember, 
you can return your piece any 
time within 15 days after you 
receive it and obtain a full 
refund. 


KRIWANEK STONEWARE 
Box 446, Shenandoah, lowa 


Please send me a Kriwanek original similar to 


Let’s Go 
Antiquing 


vive 


by DOROTHY REID 


a furniture is a joy 
to have around the house. It is 
in great vogue now — either antique 
or modern. The only disadvantage is 
its weight, and this problem becomes 
acute only at cleaning time. 

Prices of such antique furniture vary 
so considerably that it is difficult to 
say what is the proper amount to pay 
for marble-topped tables, commodes, 
chests and other pieces. 

The first table that I bought cost 
$5.75 at an auction on a hot July day. 
It was the last thing to be auctioned. 
This was how I learned just how heavy 
a slab of marble can be. I was so 
excited over my first personally pur- 
chased, auctioned antique that I could 
scarcely contain myself and rushed over 
to carry my loot to the car. But I 
couldn’t. I absolutely could not lift 
that piece of marble even an inch and 
by then everyone else had gone home. 

There was nothing for me to do but 
depart and leave the newly acquired 
table sitting right there. Rushing home 
for help, I prayed all the way home 
and back that no one would steal my 
table. No one did. 

This table today, thirteen years later, 
would probably sell for twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, or possibly more in a 
shop. Of course, anything can happen 
to the prices at an auction. This, how- 
ever, I consider a lucky buy. 

Square or rectangular tables with 
shallow type carving often cost between 
twenty and thirty dollars — and lately 
have been selling a little higher in city 
shops. This type is of the later Vic- 
torian period, after the Civil War. 

Oval tables or round ones vary in 
price from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, depending on the 
size, condition of the marble and the 
underneath frame. These are older 
than the square tables and show a def- 
inite French influence in their design. 
In fact, some experts call this type 
French Victorian. 

Commodes with marble tops usually 
range in price from twenty to forty dol- 
lars, with the dresser size chests run- 
ning somewhat higher. These are shop 
prices. If you can buy from an in- 
dividual, who in the main just wants 


to dispose of some “old stuff’’, you can 
do much better. 

Periodically, I receive calls asking 
how to clean stained and dirty pieces of 
marble. In order not to scratch the 
surface, I use a razor blade, held al- 
most on a level with the top to slice off 
gently any old paint or residue. This 
may take several hours. A _ kitchen 
cleanser will also help and makes the 
marble about three shades lighter. I 
use the cleanser about four times a year 
on the marble tops that I have around 
the house. 

Some collectors have their marble 
polished professionally. Personally I 
do not like the looks of it because of 
its rather macabre resemblance to highly 
polished tombstones. This is merely a 
private whim and if you like your mar- 
ble with a high gloss by all means have 
it polished. 

I have not mentioned stains because 
I ignore them. Perhaps I have been 
able to do this because I have never 
had a piece of marble with a really 
bad stain. A dealer once told me that 
she uses a liquid bleach to remove 
stains, but I have not tried it and 
hesitate to recommend it. 


7 


Carved walnut table of Victorian era. 


There is one word of warning on 
buying marble tops. Don’t get so 
taken away with the beauty of the top 
or the piece of furniture itself that you 
forget to feel the underneath edge for 
chips. These do show and if they are 
too large they ruin the appearance of 
the entire piece. Sometimes these chips 
can be filled in satisfactorily with a 
porcelain-type cement. I have one 
table with a marble top whose jagged 
edges remind me of the little girl next 
door. She is at the stage of having 
seemingly lost every other tooth. 


| 
\ ' 
} 
d 
J 
Ostrich Fair pictured above in this 
$........ Enclosed. Shipping postage is prepaid. 
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Underground Railroad 


(Continued from page 44) 
biscuits for the bloodhounds and told 
his son to feed the animals if they 
came near. The custom was adopted 
by other abolitionists. 

Even though all the Mississippi River 
cities were important in the under- 
ground railroad, no single town was 
predominantly abolitionist, and some 
historians hold that most of them were 
pro-slavery — or at least believed in a 
non-interference policy. Muscatine was 
largely pro-slavery, according to Tur- 
ton, and the abolitionist activity was 
centered solely in the small Congre- 
gational Church there, which was fre- 
quently referred to sarcastically as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Davenport was the scene of Dred 
Scott’s claim on liberty, and the ensuing 
case which finally ended in the historic 
Supreme Court decision, made Scott 
the most famous slave of the century. 
His owner, Dr. John Emerson, lived 
briefly in Davenport with Dred Scott. 
Since according to the Missouri Com- 
promise, Iowa was a free state, Dred 
Scott claimed that having lived here 
made him free, too. The Supreme 
Court decision went against him: 
“Dred Scott is a Negro slave, the law- 
ful property of the defendant.” 

The Dred Scott decision only fanned 
the ardor of the Iowa abolitionists. 
They worked for the day when all 
slaves would be free, and many finally 
gave their lives for this cause. The 
first Iowan to be killed in the conflict 
that was later to develop into the Civil 
War was Edwin Coppoc of Springdale. 
Edwin’s Quaker mother apprehensively 
watched her two sons depart for Har- 
pers Ferry. “I believe you are going 
with old Brown,” she said. “When 
you get the halters around your necks, 
will you think of me?” 

Later, when her prophecy came true, 
Edwin Coppoc wrote just before his 
execution: “Thank God the principle 
in which we are engaged will not die 
with me and my brave comrades. By 
the taking of my life . . . Virginia is 
but hastening on the glorious day when 
the slaves will rejoice in their freedom.” 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
Special thanks are due Fred DeWitt 
of Griswold for information on west- 
ern Iowa, particularly the routes in 
that section. 


Astray in Hawkeyeland 


(Continued from page 6) 
Science” in Mason City to test com- 
pleted BunaB’s and carry on research 


in advanced models. 
say that the 
BunaB” 
search. 

Fun is the key word for Snav’s em- 
ployees. The annual 4th of July pic- 
nic starts May 11 and continues until 
Oct. 15. The annual New Year's eve 
party is still going on. 

Actually, the leg pulling routine has 
snowballed. Crowder started the gag 
by giving the BunaB to a few friends 
in Mason City. They in turn passed 
them on to other friends and the thing 
kept going until it spread across the 
country. 

“Why, the BunaB is better known 
in New York, Dallas or Los Angeles 
than in Iowa and Mason City,” said Al. 

The device is even getting in the 
political ring. A fellow by the name 
of John Taylor of Salem, Ohio, is run- 
ning for Lt. Governor of his state on 
the BunaB ticket. 

“We even got an inquiry from Dun 
and Bradstreet,” said Crowder. “We 
had to write them and admit that all 
our business is conducted on a cash 
basis and we weren't interested in 
credit.” 

It’s hard to believe that so much fun 
can be bought for a mere 48 cents. 
Even at two for a dollar, the “New 
Improved No. 7 BunaB” is a real bar- 
gain. 

Crowder gets letters, cards and tele- 
grams from every section of the United 
States concerning his “product.” One 
gentleman wrote recently, “Oppo is 
poop spelled inside out. What the 
heck is BunaB?” 

One of the Lockheed aircraft plants 
in California ran the BunaB through 
its testing laboratory recently. The 
written report returned to Crowder 
states, “The New Improved No. 7 
BunaB does everything it claims.” 

Which is nothing. 

—Drake Mabry 


Crowder will 
“New Improved No. 7 
is a direct result of such re- 


Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 2) 
the Police more bouquets and fewer 


brickbats. 


MRS. PAULINE MULFORD 
Iowa City 


This letter concerns a piece in the 
Astray in Hawkeyeland column in the 
last issue. We have also had some 
correspondence with Mr. Peter Roan, 
lowa City city manager, about it. 

In fairness, I would like to clear up 
a few misimpressions here. First, a 
news story was our source for report- 
ing that the lowa City city fathers were 
unhappy over missing the funds that 


(Continued on next page) 
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_ NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


| MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 


Loose Leaf Binders 


Now Available 


Attractive leatherette binders 
stamped with THE IOWAN 
logotype in gold. Each binder 
will hold 12 copies. Extremely 
sturdy. A wonderful way to 
keep your copies. 


Only $8.00 postage prepaid. 


The IOWAN 


Shenandoah, lowa 
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for YOUR vacation in 


COLORADO 


for interesting places to see... 
ease in traveling ... 


comfortable lodging ... 


( 2.00 
tor 6 issues 


6 Beautiful natural color 


subscribe now 


framing pictures in each issue 


¢ ‘OLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Write for Sample Copy 


CHICAGO’S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: (G6 1387 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 47) 
could be realized by collecting for first 
offenses on parking. The correct fig- 
ure for the revenue lost in this way is 
$9,300. lowa City authorities point 
out with justifiable pride that a mini- 
mum of 75% of the overtime parking 
revenues are used on offstreet parking 
space. It is a commendable record of 
which other cities might take note. We 
believe there is still some room for de- 
bate, however, on the size of the lowa 
City fines. At present, the scale is 
$1 for the first ticket, $2 for the second, 
$3 for third and so on with $1 added 
with every additional violation. An ex- 
tra buck is tacked on for fines not paid 
within twenty-four hours. 

Second, as to the person arrested. 
The correct time of the arrest was at 
3:15 a.m. A speeding charge was in- 
volved as well as parking violations. 
We certainly do not condone speeding. 
but the hour is still unreasonable. ED. 


Tale of Two Counties 


(Continued from page 10) 
of how the rich get richer. Traffic in 
the county has been concentrated on 
the paved roads so that there is less 
need for maintenance on the graveled 
surfaces. This is in addition to the 
maintenance saving of paving. Con- 
sequently, Kossuth County is able to 
use some of its maintenance funds for 
paving construction. And it is also 
able to conserve its gravel pits. 

Other counties with large paving 
mileage on their secondary system in- 
clude Plymouth, Buena Vista and Palo 
Alto. The 44 counties with paved 
county roads are concentrated in the 
northern part of the state and along 
the Mississippi River in southern Iowa. 

The difference between counties in 
their local road situations is pointed 
out further by a study of tax levies. 
Eighteen southern Iowa counties have 
road taxes of 10 mills or higher. Only 
six northern ones, including two over- 
size counties, levy that much. The 
state average is seven mills. 

One suggestion on overcoming this 
disparity is to establish an Inter-County 
Stream Fund. This would be used to 
build bridges over rivers and streams 
which cross a county, but obtain over 
half of their flow from other counties. 
Southern Iowa advocates point out 
their bridge problems were not nearly 
so serious before northern Iowa farmers 
began draining their ponds and marshes. 

One interesting feature of the Inter- 
County Stream Fund is that it attempts 
to answer the argument of the “have” 


counties that they deserve their equal 
share of our road use taxes, geography 
and geology having nothing to do with 
distribution. 

A fair observer would probably con- 
clude that Iowa is in a real dilemma. 
If all the state were in the position of 
the northern counties we should move 
to make a drastic change in our pri- 
mary-secondary fund split. However, 
the southern Iowa situation precludes 
this. 

Even at our present high rate of ex- 
penditure, Iowa’s road problems are 
staggering. Estimates for construction 
needs on our primary system alone 
range from 650 million to one billion 
dollars. Some sensible resolution of the 
present secondary road dilemma might 
help our primary road position. 


Iowans Get Ruped 


(Continued from page 13) 
offers to help publish the song the 
amateur has written, but these self- 
styled “publishers” almost never help 
the hopeful composer gain success. 

And there’s medical quackery. Many 
Iowa cities and towns have suffering 
men and women who have gone to 
these fakes in the hope of quick and 
lasting relief . . . to find only more 
grief. 

Every four minutes of every working 
day in the year, employees in the Better 
Business Bureau in Des Moines hear 
from some Iowan concerning some 
fraudulent deal or a suspected one. 
Mason City recently opened a BBB of- 
fice and is doing a brisk business, too. 
Both offices work closely with Cham- 
bers of Commerce all over the state and 
are supported as a non-profit organiza- 
tion by legitimate business men and 
professional people. 

The BBB’s primary piece of advice is 
—deal only with firms and individuals 
you can trust and investigate. 


Amazing Alcoa 


(Continued from page 32) 
who started from the traditional bot- 
tom as a rodman with a survey crew 
in 1915. He came to Davenport from 
Massena, N. Y., where he had served 
as assistant works manager in an Alcoa 
plant. 

Fassel’s right hand man is L. T. 
Letsinger, a native Tennesseean and 
electrical engineer. Since 1954 he has 
been the assistant works manager at 
Davenport. 

At the Riverdale site, Alcoa is con- 
stantly expanding to keep up with the 
demand for its product. 
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r——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


The new aluminum foil mill is one 
important phase of this expansion. It 
will be housed in a separate structure 
at a cost of $15.2 million. The new 
mill will employ an additional 250. 

This unit will include eight large foil 
rolling mills, capable of producing 
aluminum foil in finished widths up to 
54 inches. Annual capacity will be 
about 24 million pounds. The mill 
will utilize stock from the existing sheet 
rolling facilities. 

In addition to the eight new mills, 
the expansion of the Davenport Works 
is bringing in five annealing furnaces, 


lowa School and College Directory 


——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


seven shears and other auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

The expansion program in 1952, 
when a joint Alcoa-Air Force project 
installed a $7 million tapered sheet and 
plate rolling mill. Another agreement 
with the Air Force brought to Alcoa 
the installation of the world’s largest 
aluminum plate stretcher, a $10 million 
machine. Twenty million more is be- 
ing spent by the company alone for a 
160-inch rolling mill, the largest ever 
designed and built for the aluminum 
industry. 

The entire program, when completed, 


——WESTMAR COLLEGE——-—_— 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical 
cation . . . teacher preparation ... in- 
dustrial arts . . economics . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 


will add more than 1,000 new jobs to 
the Works’ employment and more than 
$4 million to the annual payroll. 

Such huge sums and large numbers 
are likely to escape the grasp of an 
average mind. But the whole of the 
story of Alcoa in Iowa, blunted though 
it is by its bigness, is a welcome one. 
It proves that the state can handle a 
business of Alcoa’s gargantuan pro- 
portions, and in that proof there ac- 
crues to Iowa the advantage of having 
a friendly industrial addition, new 
wealth and fresh leadership in business 
and in the community. 


——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 


——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 


-———AMERICAN INSTITUTE———— 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 
“Careers Unlimited.” 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 


——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1956. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physici! 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


-——-GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited —- church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
’Director of Admissions. 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL——__—_ 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 

annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 

RILEY C. NELSON, henge Director 
Catalogue upon request. 


RED OAK, IOWA _ 


——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 


GRINNELL 


« SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


Indianola, lowa 
A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


——CORNELL COLLEGE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 


——WARTBURG COLLEGE—____ 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 


admissions. 


-———DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—S6 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 


complete information. 


IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


Iowa's schools and colleges are 
among the finest in the country. 
Our vigorous, privately-supported 
institutions have an exceptional 
reputation that calls for investi- 
gation when planning your fu- 
ture schooling or that of your 
child. The listed institutions are 
glad to supply you with liter- 
ature without obligation. 
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Jobs Galore for lowa Grads 


URVEYING employment prospects for today’s college 

seniors, the graduate of a decade ago is tempted to feel 
he was born ten years too soon. 

Employers are beating a path to campus doors, not only 
for engineers and teachers, but for students majoring in com- 
merce, economics, law, liberal arts, agriculture and home 
economics. 

At least six hundred business and industrial firms have 
sent emissaries to the University of Iowa or Iowa State Col- 
lege, or both, this year, to recruit new employees among the 
graduating classes. Many of the same companies also have 
been canvassing Iowa's private colleges and universities. 

Company “scouts” have even been dangling summer jobs 
in front of junior and sophomore students, particularly in 
the technical fields. 

“We have had the biggest group here seeking summer 
employees that I have ever seen,” a placement man of 10 
years’ experience commented. 

All placement offices reported they are doing business 
with more companies this year than last, and that the various 
employers are using recruitment techniques more widely 
than ever before. 

“They are finding they have to do it, to get the choice 
ones,” a placement director commented. “There's a lot of 
competition.” 

Personnel men have been visiting Iowa campuses since 
early last fall, and many of the students had accepted posi- 
tions before spring. 

A well-qualified graduate may choose his job from as 
many as 10 or 12 offers, placement men said. “There is at 
least one offer per person, and many receive five to seven 
opportunities,” one noted. Most firms prefer to have the 
candidate visit their headquarters or plant (at their ex- 
pense); some invite the prospect’s wife to travel on expense 
account, also. 

Salaries are “up, generally”; in some fields they average 
ten percent over last year. A typical offer to a man trained 
in business administration, engineering or another science 
might carry a paycheck of $425 a month. 

The University of Iowa's engineering placement office, 
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with 60 graduates during the year, has set up interviews for 
more than 300 companies this year. “We had 120 before 
Christmas,” the director said. 

At Iowa State College, the engineering placement office is 
chalking up a record number of company visits. It passed 
the previous record — 418 — before the first of April, and 
expected to see 500 by June. That office this year is serving 
about 400 engineers and 200 graduates in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and other sciences. 

Business is absorbing far more agriculture graduates than 
is farming, Iowa State College figures show. Only about 
20% of its seniors in agriculture have farms available to 
them. Firms which manufacture and sell feeds, seeds, fer- 
tilizer and similar items will hire between 50% and 60% of 
the class. A few will become associated with banks or farm 
lending agencies. About 20% will go into education, in- 
cluding extension work, and 10% will enter civil service, for 
which examinations are given on campus. 

Salaries of men going into farm merchandising will aver- 
age slightly over $350 a month. Men with master’s degrees 
command $40 to $70 more, to start. 

“We can’t fill the demand for men with advanced de- 
grees,” the agriculture placement office reported. “As an 
outstanding example, one of our soils men with a Ph. D. 
just took a job at $7800 a year.” 

Home economics graduates who prefer business to teach- 
ing often apply to employers in the old-fashioned way, and 
handle their own arrangements. Salaries of openings listed 
with the office vary from $250 in retail merchandising to 
$350 in journalism or manufacturing. 

Stiffest competition, currently, is among the large metro- 
politan department stores. They desire graduates with back- 
ground in textiles, clothing and applied arts, to enter their 
executive training program. Stores in Kansas City, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Indianapolis are among those sending rep- 
resentatives to Ames this year. 

With April and May the most active months in teacher 
placement, Coe College officials said that by the end of April 
each prospective teacher had at least six or seven offers with 
some 50 school districts interviewing the graduates. Begin- 
ning salaries in the teaching field are as high as $4200 for 
bachelor’s degree and no experience. 

As in all private colleges throughout the state, there has 
been an abundance of positions in industry especially in the 
sciences, business, economics and sales. There have been 
over 100 different companies on the Cedar Rapids’ college 
campus since November. Students seeking jobs in industry 
have had from at least two to as high as 70 offers in business 
administration. 

Imminent military service is no longer an employment 
handicap to graduates: Observed a placement director, 
“These companies have accepted the service obligation as 
routine. Unless they are trying to fill a very special position, 
they take the prospect of an army call as a matter of course. 
Some of the firms hire the man and start them through their 
regular training course, on the chance he'll be with them long 
enough to complete it; others just give the mew men a 
little orientation while he’s waiting for the call. 

“It’s a little easier for them now, of course — for each year 
they get back from service about as many men as they send.” 

Companies interviewing in Iowa colleges and universities 
are scattered from one end of the county to the other, and 
outside the continental limits. 

The engineering and science placement office at Iowa State 
College keeps records on its Iowa placements: It finds about 
10% of the company visits are by Iowa firms, but they get 
about 20% of the graduates. 


-- Ferne Gater Bonomi 
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Chateau Seeman 


(Continued from page 35) 


McHenry of Denison built one of the first summer homes on 
Okoboji at Givens Point. Mrs. Reddick’s first husband was 
George Seeman, a grandson of Mr. McHenry. A born hostess, 
Nita Reddick has always made her home a center for enter- 
taining. As her two sons grew up and she plunged into the 
task of reorganizing sailboat racing on the lake, the scale of 
her efforts began to reach rather alarming proportions. 

Friends who visited her frequently urged Mrs. Reddick to 
hire more help and to let them assist in paying for them and 
the food costs. Gradually, and almost without knowing it, 
Nita Reddick found herself in business. That was seventeen 
years ago. While the scale of her operation has grown con- 
siderably, a dinner guest at Chateau Seeman still feels he is 
being entertained in a private home, as do the few paying 
guests in her bedrooms. 

Dinner at the Chateau is always memorable. Reservations 
are required and service begins promptly at 7:30. Guests 
usually arrive well in advance to enjoy the comfortable 
porches and lounges, look over the house and stroll around 
the beautiful, elm-shaded lawn along the lake. 


Friends of Mrs. Reddick usually help to serve the guests - 


buffet-style. There is one dinner served to all — and a 
wonderful one it is. 

In good weather the guests eat on a large, oval outdoor 
patio overlooking the lake. The lights of Arnold’s Park 
serve as a colorful backdrop. In case of rain an immense 
covered patio can be used. 

Nita Reddick has poured much of the money realized from 
her meals and rooms back into her Okoboji home. Taken 
individually, the decorative items sound somewhat outlandish. 
But in their setting they blend together well and even un- 
obtrusively. There is an over-all “busy” feeling, to be sure, 
for the eye can’t travel fast enough to take in everything. 
But it is more than compensated for by a continual sense of 
discovery. 

Stone, unusual wood, shag rugs, fireplaces, bird cages, 
ironwork and elaborate carpentry are the hallmarks of 
Chateau Seeman. Shag rugs are absolutely everywhere, but 
in the bar and kitchen. They cover chairs, benches, beds and 
even floors. Grooved plywood panels are used on many of 
the walls, often in unusual geometric designs. The fire- 
places are of all varieties from little wall niches in bedrooms 
to a massive stone one in a lounge. 

Except in the bedrooms, where white seems to predominate, 
the colors tend toward the beige, brown and red _ tones. 
Mirrors are used extensively and there are hundreds of 
doo-dads spread about the house. 

The tables in the bar and some on the lawn feature old 
marble tops. Old iron pieces painted white also are scattered 
about the lawn. 

The Chateau itself offers a confusing maze of rooms to the 
guest who sees it for the first time. Mrs. Reddick has built 
out from the house in almost every direction by adding rooms 
or enclosing porches. 

After viewing her home, it is somewhat surprising to find 
Mrs. Reddick an efficient and usually well-organized woman. 
Some of her friends good-naturedly point out she sometimes 
forgets something like collecting for the meals, but she never 
forgets to be a perfect hostess. 

She and her husband, John Reddick, maintain their winter 
home in Omaha. But even then she is likely to spend a great 
deal of time at the lake supervising new building programs. 
Mr. Reddick likes to sail, as does his wife, and they keep a 
boat near the dock during the summer. They also have eight 
grandchildren to keep them occupied. 
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AAA MOTOR CLUB OF IOWA 
218 RIPLEY STREET, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


MAIL ; I would like to know more about the ad- 
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Queen of the Lake Front 


(Continued from page 16) 

That much variation in clientele 
would appear to require some man- 
agerial tightrope walking, but actually 
the success of the operation stems 
from a few basic policies. 

A basic tenet of the hotel is a no- 
drinking rule. Bawden doesn’t frown 
on conservative drinking per se, and 
some of the guests bring bottles along 
but for room use only. 

The most important ingredient of the 
Bawden formula is that the guest is on 
his own. “Guest you are welcome 


here. Be at your ease...” the Lake 
Shore welcoming scrolls read. 

The summer hotel came into exis- 
tence as a six room home in about 1870 
and through successive additions at- 
tained its present dimensions in 1898 
—three-storied, 48-room structure that 
requires some 320 gallons of paint, all 
white except for the few gallons re- 
quired for the green trim. 

When Isaac Whitaker, reputed to be 
a millionaire Kansas City restaurateur, 
bought the place in 1886 it was already 
functioning as a hotel. The Missourian 
built the south wing and kitchens, 
furnished all the rooms in elaborate 


No, he’s just what people call well-fixed. You know 
how you and I are saving with Central Life? Well, 
Grandpa started doing that a few years ago and now 
he’s got what people call retirement income. That’s 
how I got the idea for you and me to get started with 
Central Life. I guess you can say you and IJ are fixin’ 
to be well-fixed. 


YOU? WELL-FIXED RETIREMENT? 
START FIXIN' NOW WITH... 


Victorian walnut and operated a year 
round hotel. 

The massive walnut registration desk, 
hat rack and dining room mirror, ac- 
cording to Bawden, came from the old 
Planters Hotel in St. Louis. 

Banker Ross Rogers, recalls vividly 
Whitaker's unhappy days—his coup de 
grace was “Whitaker's Covered Pier,” 
an over-the-water pleasure dome. The 
structure, built over the lake in front 
of the hotel, boasted a dance pavilion- 
auditorium on the second floor, sur- 
mounting bowling alleys on the first 
just above the water level. A cupolar 
band shell enhanced each corner and 
the entire building was surrounded by 
a roofed board promenade. The build- 
ing was supported by piles driven into 
the lake, some of which are visible. 

The inevitable happened. The lake 
rose and flooded the bowling alleys 
and made the dance floor unusable. 

In order to build the rambling pier, 
Whitaker who had also lost money in 
a Florida phosphate mining operation, 
had mortgaged the Lake Shore and 
other property to the two Clear Lake 
banks. After the flood in the fall of 
1906, the property was auctioned off 
on the courthouse steps at Mason City. 
The pier was torn down and the lum- 
ber sold. 

Today, the age of motels, the Lake 
Shore is Clear Lake’s only summer 
hotel. The motels accommodate their 
hurried hundreds and the crowded cot- 
tages — now occupying almost every 
available lot on the lake front — their 
thousands. 

But in June, July and August you'll 
find living at the big, white Lake Shore 
as serenely ‘‘Victorian” as it was in the 
90's. 


Towa’s Coming Events 


JUNE 
3-5 —Centennial, Cherokee 


7-8 —New Sharon Rose Festival 
8-10—Northwood Viking Days 
12—North Iowa Band Festival, 
Mason City 

22-24—Centennial, Osage 

28-July 4—Women’s Western Open 
Amateur Golf Tournament, 
Des Moines 


JULY 
e 4—Celebrations — Alton, Ana- 
mosa, Chariton, Charter Oak, 
Clinton, Decorah, Fonda, 
Iowa Great Lakes, Indepen- 
dence, Red Oak, LeMars, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE 


DES MOINES 


Marcus, Sac City, St. Ansgar, 
Woodward 
9-11—Centennial, Lake City 
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This Is 
Des Moines 


No.3 ina Series 
Cities of the 
Northern Plains 


rH FEET firmly planted 
in the rich, black soil 
of Iowa, the city of 
Des Moines rises from 
surrounding corn fields 
—an island of industry in a sea 
of agriculture. 


Des Moines is the world’s largest 
producer of garden magazines and 
lawn mowers... of wind tunnels 
and fuel injection nozzles for jet 
aircraft engines. Des Moines makes 
pistol belts for the army... carbon 
paper for offices... golf bags for 
sportsmen . . . insecticides for farm- 
ers...cement for the builder... 
and Des Moines is second only to 
Akron in manufacture of automo- 
bile, truck and tractor tires. 


Des Moines is the headquarters of 
two of the nation’s largest publishing 
organizations, each boasting indi- 
vidual magazines with circulations of 
over 4 million. Des Moines is the 


home office for more than 50 insur- 
ance companies with a total annual 
premium income of $240 million. 
And, quite naturally, Des Moines 
makes farm equipment—corn pick- 
ers and cuitivators for the cornbelt, 
and cotton pickers for the south. 


Des Moines has many unique advan- 
tages to offer industry. For example: 
the nation’s most flexible labor sup- 
ply — workers from outstate flow 
into Des Moines when needed, return 
to towns and farms when demand 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 


Insurance Agent. 
Publisher and 
Manufacturer 


slackens. Nine railroads, 70 truck 
lines and 2 major air lines serve Des 
Moines. Abundant, economical 
natural gas reaches Des Moines 
through the pipelines of Northern 
Natural Gas Company, and is distri- 
buted locally by Iowa Power and 
Light Company. 


For more information, write the 
Iowa Power and Light Company, 
Des Moines, or the Area Develop- 
ment Department, Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Now, when incomes are high and business is good . . . now is the time to think 
of the future and review your savings and investment program. 


Here, at Home Federal of Des Moines, you know how your savings are used. 
You enjoy the special satisfaction of knowing that your funds are invested in the 
American home, safeguard of American liberties. Here you know that saving will 
be profitable, earning regular dividends, currently at the rate of 3% per year. Of 
course, your savings account is insured up to $10,000. And you enjoy the con- 
venience of our location in the trading center of Iowa and our postpaid save-by- 
mail plan. 


Consider the wise way to put your savings to work. Visit our Savings Depart- 
ment, or write for save-by-mail-portfolio. 


Remember, if you open your account 


Hom e Fede ra | by July 10, your savings earn the 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION feiss. 
Sixth and Grand, Des Moines CURRENT DIVIDEND 3% 


The Family Savings Center 


RESOURCES OVER $40,000,000 MEMBER F.S.L.LC. 
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